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List of Editions Selected for Economy in Bookbuying 


BY LEROY JEFFERS. 
A practical working tool for libraries having to renew 
worn-out copies of popular titles. The list contains 
1300 titles published in low-priced editions suitable 
for library use. Paper, 25 cents. 


Subject Index to the A. L. A. Booklist 


Vol.1-6, January, 1905-June, 1910. Paper, single copies 
40 cents. In quantities of 10 or more, 25 cents a 
copy. 


Government Documents in Small Libraries 


By James I. Wyer, Jr. Of invaluable assistance to 
small libraries in the selection and use of U. S. doc- 
uments. Price, 15 cents. 


Catalog Cards for Reeds’ Modern Eloquence 


The set of 650 cards analyze the fifteen volumes of 
Reeds’ Modern Eloquence. Price reduced to $2.50. 
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What Are Special Libraries?* 
Louise B. Krause, librarian, H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Chicago 

The field of library work represented 
by the Special library association is so 
limited that it is probably thoroughly 
known to very few librarians who are 
busy in other lines of library work. 

The commercial or business library 
might be classified under an old term, 
almost forgotten in these days of the 
ascendancy of the free public library, but 
nevertheless very suggestive of an inter- 
esting period in the development of libra- 
ries in this country, namely, the proprie- 
tary library, maintained, as it is, by pri- 
vate individuals for their own personal 
needs and having no lawful obligation to 
serve the public or permit its resources 
to be used outside of its personal circle. 

The organization of such libraries in 
business firms was, as far as I know, first 
done in the east, and the organization of 
the Special libraries association largely 
emanated from them; the libraries which 
have played a prominent part in its or- 
ganization being those of Stone & Web- 
' ster, a great public utility and engineer- 
ing corporation, the firm of Arthur: D. 
Little Company, engineering. chemists, the 
financial library of Fiske & Robinson, 
and others. 

Commercial librarianship, however, is 
not by any means confined to the east. 
Our middle west is represented by Stude- 
baker Bros., at South Bend, Ind., the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, H. M. Byllesby & Co., and others. 

Associated with commercial libraries in 
the Special libraries association are libra- 
ries which are special in that they are 


*Abstract of paper read at meeting of Illinois 
library association, Oct. 11, 1910. 
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made up of a highly specialized selection 
of material and also serve a limited con- 
stituency, but are not maintained by busi- 
ness houses. Of this type a conspicuous 
example is the library of the New York 
state public service commission. and we 
may also put in this group legislative 
reference libraries, special technology de- 
partments of some of our large public 
libraries, and libraries of engineering so- 
cieties, as the library of the Western so- 
ciety of engineers, Chicago. 

To return to the commercial library, 
which, as you see, is only oue type of the 
so-called special libraries, we find that 
they may be classified under two heads. 
The first class may be called Welfare 
libraries—libraries maintained by firms 
for the betterment of their employes. 
These libraries are doing work similar 
to what our public libraries are doing, 
only at closer range and with a more 
limited constituency. They supply litera- 
ture for recreation and general culture, 
and also technical literature for self- 
improvement along the lines of the com- 
pany business. 

The second class of commercial libra- 
ries may be called “Professional” libraries, 
for want of a better term, which possibly 
someone may be able to supply for me. 
These libraries exist only to render spe- 
cial expert service to their firms on sub- 
jects touching company business. The 
library of H. M. Byllesby & Co. is an 
example of this class; while the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company library be- 
longs both to class one and to class two— 
for one of its leading motives is to en- 
courage the self-improvement of em- 
ployes, while it also renders service to the 
heads of the various departments of the 
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company. The Studebaker library, at 
South Bend, Ind., is also similar in nature. 

You are perfectly familiar with what 
we call the “welfare” aspect of commer- 
cial libraries, and let us, therefore, hasten 
on to the “professional” side of the com- 
mercial library, as I am sure you are 
asking, ‘“‘What is the particular character 
and work of this kind of a library, and 
how does it differ from other libraries ?” 
Not so much how it differs from the 
public library, which is evident, but as to 
how it differs from the university library, 
which also serves a professional constit- 
uency. Let me briefly, therefore, describe 
a few aspects of the professional com- 
mercial library with which I am most 
familiar, that of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
engineers, who construct, operate and 
finance public utilities. 

Its resources are, first, of course, books 
and periodicals, our range of subjects in 
general being limited to engineering and 
public utility operations. 

The subjects of electric, steam, gas and 
hydraulic engineering necessarily attract 
other subjects, as geology, river surveys, 
stream measurements, rainfall, timber 
preservation, concrete, building materials, 
building construction, information on the 
production of natural gas and fuel oil, 
and kindred subjects. 

On the public utility side, the library 
must furnish material on rates, deprecia- 
tion, statistics of public utilities’ opera- 
tions, and the legislation of public service 
commissions. 

Photographs also play an important 
part in our library. The history of the 
construction of dams, power houses, 
transmission lines, and other subjects, is 
shown in a series of photographs, which 
we handle as we do books. Duplicate 
photographs and films must also be cared 
for by the library. 

Topographical survey maps, river sur- 
veys, and the issuing of maps of our own 
covering the territory served by our util- 
ities, are also included under the head of 
library work. 

And last, but decidedly not least in our 
library equipment, we have what is called 


“technical” and “special data” files, com- 
















posed of manuscript material in the form 
of. letters, reports, and special examina- 
tions, on engineering and operating sub- 
jects vital to company business. 

The professional business man does not 
build up a library for the sake of having 
a library. He is not interested in mak- 
ing a good library showing in regard to 
the quantity of books on the shelves, but 
he is vitally interested in the quality of 
the material. He desires no obsolete lit- 
erature, but information authoritative 
and up-to-date. To him, knowledge is 
simply power—principally electric power 
in these days—and he is not interested in 
systems of classification or cataloging, as 
a number of college professors are, much 
to the sorrow of many a librarian. He 
has just one object in view—he wants 
specific information and he wants it 
quickly, and the business librarian’s 
watchword must constantly be, quick, ac- 
curate, authoritative service. No matter 
where or how you get the information 
desired, so long as you get it and get it 
quick! 

It would be interesting to discuss the 
methods of work, the necessary personal 
qualifications for commercial librarian- 
ship, and the general knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions necessary for success in 
commercial library work, but these topics 
do not legitimately come within the limit 
of our subject, or our time. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. adopted at the 
start this library policy, which some of 
you recognize as an aspect of the dis- 
cussions on co-ordination of libraries, in 
which the American library association 
is interested: We will keep our library 
down as far as possible to a small work- 
ing collection of books, and our librarian 
shall be a go-between us and the other 
library facilities of the city of Chicago, 
when we want information not available 
in our own collection. 

The type of expert engineer with which 
I have had much to do this past year rep- 
resents the highest degree of profession- 
alism. He has gone on in his experience 
to that further place of knowledge toward 
which many college professors look long- 
ingly, but are not able to reach, because 
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of the limitations of their teaching work. 
He does not have any use for the average 
literature of his profession, but requires 
the most exact and exhaustive informa- 
tion available. Do not, therefore, think 
of the commercial library as a part of a 
mere money-making scheme, but rather as 
the highest type of a professional library, 
demanding of its librarian constant study 
to obtain and handle intelligently informa- 
tion on a variety of difficult subjects. 

‘ May I be permitted to digress a mo- 
ment from my main point and speak in 
regard to the purely commercial side of 
public utility companies? There is a tre- 
mendous amount of superficial informa- 
tion and cheap writing abroad in regard 
to the rights of the public as against the 
unscrupulous money-making public serv- 
ice corporation. The charges made may 
be true of some companies, but I, for one, 
personally resent having them applied 
wholesale to every public service corpo- 
ration. 

Close personal contact with one utility 
company for the past year has convinced 
me that public utilities can be, and are, 
conducted in many cases with a high 
sense of honor as to the treatment which 
is due the public, as to what is a fair 
profit for the service rendered, and with 
a sincere desire not only to please the pub- 
lic but also to enter into close friendly co- 
operation with the community served. 
Something of this spirit can be found 
crystallized in a little pamphlet recently 
privately printed and issued to all the 
members of the operating organization 
of H. M. Byllesby & Co. It bears this 
suggestive title upon which I will not 
linger to make any comment—“‘Yourself 
as a public servant.”’ 

Commercial librarianship is in its in- 
fancy, but I believe it is a movement 
which has come’to stay. The plan of the 
Special libraries association to induce 
these special libraries to cooperate in 
making available through special indexes 
and lists library material not readily 
available at present is an exceedingly 
worth while ideal. Whether the best re- 
sults can be obtained by the Special libra- 
ries association working independently or 
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working in close relationship to the Amer- 
ican library association is yet to be de- 
termined. Personally, my observation 
leads me to think that close cooperation 
with the American library association 
will bring about the best results. For, 
while the work of the so-called general 
libraries can be greatly helped by the 
Special libraries association, it is also 
true that the Special libraries association 
can receive much help from the tried 
methods of work and the accepted safe 
machinery for the transmission of knowl- 
edge with which our general library work- 
ers are so thoroughly acquainted. 

I say this in view of the fact that a 
number of the librarians of Special libra- 
ries, while having a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects in which they are inter- 
ested, have not had the opportunity for 
the study of classification and cataloging 
and other methods of work with which 
the ordinary trained librarian is familiar. 

It would seem to me, therefore, unwise 
that the Special libraries association 
should spend any time or energy, as has 
once or twice been suggested, in devising 
brand new systems of administration for 
commercial work, for I am convinced 
from personal experience that so far as 
machinery goes, not new inventions, but 
simply adaptation is needed to handle 
successfully commercial library work. 


The Public library of Cardiff, Wales, 
has adopted a plan for the convenience of 
the city of Cardiff which might be more 
generally adopted, thereby adding an- 
ther convenience to the long list already 
supplied by most public libraries. The 
plan is as follows: In order to prevent as 
far as possible the clashing of important 
local events a calendar or diary will be 
kept at the library. The diary will be 
confined to events which are to take place 
in Cardiff and will record as far as can 
be ascertained all forthcoming events of 
importance, lectures, political and other 
meetings and the like. Once the diary 
has taken shape it will be possible for any 
secretary when arranging dates to consult 
over the telephone what engagements 
there are on a particular date. 
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The Studebaker Library and Its Work* 
Elizabeth Abbott, organizer 


One thing that has greatly influenced 
the development of the individual is the 
demand for skilled and efficient labor. 
In casting about for a way by which 
to give to men and boys already in the 
field of labor an opportunity to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the modern 
movement toward vocational education, 
the application of the theoretical work 
of scholars to the practical phases of the 
labor world, manufacturing and_busi- 
ness houses have caught the spirit of the 
movement and established commercial 
libraries as a means to this end. Libra- 
ries to be utilized not only as _store- 
houses of available literature, reference 
bureaus for informational data, but as 
one way of. opening ‘to the unskilled 
laborer and the man well versed in the 
old school of practice the chance for 
self-development along more modern 
lines. 

The Studebaker reference and service 
department grew out of a need, gener- 
ally felt but not sensed and on the sur- 
face evidenced by the lack of a central 
place in which to file rfaterial of a na- 
ture too general to belong to any one de- 
partment; a department from which 
could be disseminated not only books, 
magazines and pamphlets, but all in- 
formation of a broad scope, necessary in 
order to keep before the employes the 
benefit of the work of men of broader 
experience, in this way developing the 
individual and through the development 
of the individual the greater develop- 
ment of Studebaker products. 

As a result of this need the library 
was opened under the present supervi- 
sion in December, 1909, fitting into a 
niche already provided by the above felt 
need. The library is a codrdinating de- 
partment serving the company in the fol- 
lowing ways: First, as a depository for 
available material in all forms which has 
been gathered to supply the demands 
made upon it; as a channel through 


*A paper read at a luncheon given by Stude- 
baker Brothers Manufacturing Company to the 
Golegatcs to the Indiana library association, Oct. 


which information of vital importance 
is disseminated to the directors, officers 
and employes of the company ; and finally 
a stimulating force within the corpora- 
tion designed to create a demand for the 
crystallizing into definite form of that 
large body of indefinite information, par- 
ticularly concerning the physical side of 
the plant and its product, that is usually 
not available for general reference and 
use because it has not been put into the 
shape of printed pages or maps and 
drawings. 

Physically the Studebaker library oc- 
cupies a spacious and well-lighted room 
on the fourth floor of the new adminis- 
tration building which was finished and 
ready for occupancy in June, 1909. The 
room is equipped with the most modern 
library fittings adaptable to commercial 
library work; book cases, vertical file 
drawers, atlas and mounted map files 
and current magazine cupboards. 

The library is available to all em- 
ployes of the South Bend offices and fac- 
tories (more than 3500 in number at this 
date) ; for informational use to the em- 
ployes of the Detroit factories, the sales- 
men and the employes of the branch 
houses, scattered as they are from San 
Francisco to New York, from Dallas, 
Tex., to the Canadian cities. 

Regularly the library is open from 8 
a.m. to6 p.m. During the winter sea- 
son it is open three evenings a week 
until 9 o’clock, in order that the factory 
employes whose working hours do not 
permit of the use of the library during 
the day schedule, other than at the noon 
hour, may avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities. 

The library, purely technical in its 
character, now contains some 2500 
books, including public documents that 
have a peculiar bearing on Studebaker 
business; approximately 1800 pam- 
phlets, mounted maps, newspaper and 
magazine clippings, reports, blue prints, 
directories, patent specifications, com- 
petitors’ catalogs, as well as catalogs 
of companies manufacturing supplies 
needed in the many departments of the 
factories and offices. Besides the above 
there is what might be called the his- 
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torical collection, consisting of copies of 
all Studebaker publications, Studebaker 
history as found in newspapers, maga- 
zines and books and mounted pictures of 
the factories and the branch houses, and 
other interests in which Studebaker is 
directly involved. Naturally each de- 
partment has its peculiar needs so that a 
department library system is necessary 
within the institution. 

Taking into consideration the broad 
field of the interests of the company, the 
lumber yards, foundries, blacksmith 
shops, machine shops, paint shops and 
chemical laboratory in the carriage, 
wagon, automobile and harness facto- 
ries, together with its many office de- 
partments, from purchase through fac- 
tories to sales and accounting and collec- 
tions, the repository and dining rooms, 
varied calls are made upon the library. 

Besides the standard books on hand 
the commercial library must very strongly 
rely upon the current publications in the 
magazine field for its best material. 

The Studebaker library is now receiv- 
ing over 300 technical and trade journals 
and some 100 popular magazines secured 
through advertising media. The loaning 
of the popular magazines upon personal 
application at the library is the only 
phase of popular work undertaken. 
Specimen copies of all magazines re- 
ceived are filed for advertising pur- 
poses. All of the technical periodicals, 
some of which we duplicate many times, 
such as Iron Age, American Machinist, 
Wood Craft, Wood Worker, Printers’ 
Ink and System, magazines for stenog- 
raphers and others are checked for the 
magazine index. At this time articles of 
peculiar interest to the directors and offi- 
cers and all employes of the plants not 
regularly on the mailing list are noted 
and forwarded to the individuals charged 
with the particular work covered by the 
articles, giving the paging of the article 
to be read. Besides this circulation we 
have 918 on our mailing list to receive 
magazines regularly as they are issued. 
In each department in the administra- 


‘tion building and the factory buildings 


pads of library request slips are left for 
the use of employes wishing to secure 
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material from the library. Copies of 
these slips are also put in each Bulletin 
as it is sent out weekly. Spaces are pro- 
vided on this slip not only for request- 
ing a specific article seen in the Bulletin, 
but spaces for requesting books and in- 
formation. These slips are mailed to 
the library through an internal system, 
filled at the earliest moment and filed for 
future reference. 

Magazines are doubly checked, first 
with blue pencil for articles of general 
interest to a group of employes, that 
will be printed in the Bulletin, and those 
only of interest to an individual. The 
latter red-checked articles are typewrit- 
ten on regular catalog cards for inser- 
tion in the magazine index. At the time 
of checking the magazines all Studebaker 
ads are clipped and sent to the advertis- 
ing department for invoice and filing pur- 
poses. 

The Studebaker library Bulletin, pub- 
lished each Tuesday, is an alphabetical 
index under subjects of material only of 
peculiar interest to Studebaker. Per- 
haps an apology should be made for the 
shortcomings of the Bulletin from a 
library standpoint, but librarians will 
overlook its limitations, its blank pages 
occasionally, when it is said that until 
within two months the work of the 
library has been carried on by one trained 
person with two untrained assistants. 
The Bulletin is sent to all employes of 
the South Bend factories and offices, the 
officers and department heads of the fac- 
tories at Detroit, branch houses and our 
traveling salesmen. 

A few additional features of our daily 
schedule are the assembling and editing 
of a live employers’ directory, posting all 
official notices on the bulletin boards of 
the administration building and check- 
ing the current issues of the various law 
reporters and patent office gazettes in 
order that new decisions and inventions 
of vital importance to the company may 
be constantly before the law and manu- 
facturing departments. 

Some bibliographical work has been 
done on subjects frequently called for 
by dealers, the government and for our 
own needs, such as street-cleaning cost, 
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production of vehicles and automobiles, 


etc. 

In anticipation of ‘a possible need for 
such data the library has gathered all 
literature published and forms used by 
companies who have adopted such sys- 
tems on benefit associations, employers’ 
liability, premium plan of compensating 
employes, employment bureaus and ap- 
prentice systems. ‘ 

Through the library the working 
plans were developed for an apprentice 
course covering three years, made avail- 
able by the company to young men in 
the factories. The educational feature 
of the course is carried on two evenings 
each week under the auspices of the edu- 
cational department of the local Y. M. 
C. A. at the association building, the 
company undertaking to carry out the 
practical application of the educational 
work at its shops. At the same time a 
course was offered to the messenger 
boys in the offices of the administration 
building and the factories, a preparatory 
office course also of three years’ dura- 
tion. This not only gives the young 
man a chance for self-development and 
advancement in the business but better 
fits him to carry on with greater effi- 
ciency the work of the company. At 
present there are 46 enrolled in the two 
classes. All expenses of the course are 
borne by the company together with the 
boys’ membership in the association. 
For the purpose of encouraging thrift 
and a partial protection to the company 
against insincerity or lessened interest on 
the part of the young men (the con- 
tracts are not binding as in the old ap- 
prentice systems), from each pay envel- 
ope is taken 50 cents a week, which is 
deposited in the bank to the credit of the 
boy and returned to him with interest at 
the satisfactory completion of his course. 
Besides this, bonuses from $25 to $100 
are offered to those finishing above a cer- 
tain percentage. 

Library of Congress cards are used 
when possible, but much local cataloging 
needs to be done. The decimal classifi- 
cation adapted to the needs of a commer- 
cial library is used. Naturally the regu- 


lation charging system is not adaptable 
for circulation in a commercial library. 
We are using a manila mailing record 
with spaces provided for the name of 
the publication, date of issue, the date due 
to be returned to the library, space for the 
name of reader with his department num- 
ber, space for paging when a special arti- 
cle is indicated, for the signature of the 
reader after perusal, and the date re- 
turned by the reader. Opportunity is 
also provided for suggestion of names 
of persons who should read particular 
articles, for suggesting articles that should 
be included in the magazine index and 
space for requesting information. This 
blank.is pasted on the front of the maga- 
zine. At the top is clipped a small folder 
on which is written the reader’s name 
and the department number. This is for 
the guidance of the mailing department. 
When the magazine is ready to be’ re- 
turned to the library the reader turns 
the folder which bears on the reverse 
side the following: “Return without de- 
lay to the Studebaker library.” 
Practically no effort has been made, 
other than through the Bulletin, to reach 
the employes so that the demand has 
come to us rather than the material taken 
to the employe, and our experience 
strongly indicates that there is a demand 
for the work of this department. Re- 
quests for material from the library have 
increased at the rate of 200 a month and 
the circulation 400 and 500 a month 
since the installation of the plan. 


The Century has selected the life of 
Martin Luther as one of its strong fea- 
tures in 1911, with the statement to the 
public that a knowledge of the work of 
Luther and of the Reformation and its 
effect on modern religious thought ‘is 
necessary to an understanding of today’s 
religious problems. The story of Martin 
Luther’s life is not written from a theo- 
logical viewpoint, but along the same 
lines as the Century’s other great biogra- 
phies—Sloane’s Life of Napoleon, Nico- 
lay and Hay’s Lincoln, Wheeler’s Alex- 
der the Great, Morley’s Oliver Cromwell. 
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Literature and the Community 


Prof. S. H. Clark, head of the depart- 
ment of public speaking at Chicago uni- 
versity, closed the sixteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Ohio library association with 
a stirring address upon “Literature and 
the community.” 

Declaring that, as a nation reads, so it 
is; that a community is successful not 
merely for what it accomplishes in a prac- 
tical way, but also for what it does in its 
leisure ; that a man who reads is a better 
voter and a better citizen than the one 
who does not; that as a practical prob- 
lem it concerns every taxpayer to see that 
the boys and girls of a community de- 
velop a taste for the best in literature and 
art and music, and pleading that boys and 
girls be taught to read the best works so 
that they can learn to think for them- 
selves, Prof. Clark made a strong plea 
for cultural reading. 

“Joe Cannon and Aldrich would be as 
great insurgents as La Follette if they 
read as much Shakespeare as he does,” 
Prof. Clark said, amid peals of laughter. 
“One does not have to build a $5,000,000 
mansion to read the beautiful and the 
great books. 

“We must concede that ours is a ma- 
terialistic age, but what is the end of the 
practical but to secure leisure? I main- 
tain that if we sought to develop, along 
with our chemistry, engineering, man- 
ual training and other practical college 
courses, a taste for what is best intellect- 
ually, morally and culturally, the ideals of 
our nation would become higher. We 
cannot rise any higher than we think. The 
danger in our proletariat to-day is that it 
has no vision—it has not been taught how 
or what to read. If we are going to read 
for entertainment, let us read the best— 
for the sake of the community. 

“Ours is a most practical work,” he 
said, speaking directly to the teachers and 
members of the association present. ““The 
stuff from which communities are made 
is that of what they think and long for, 
and we can help them in their groping. 

“It is not a criterion for us to know 
what we want, but it is for the leaders 
and teachers of thought to show us what 
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we want and educate us to it. Love and 
desire, and not knowledge, primarily, 
should be the end of our reading, and just 
so long as our teachers test knowledge 
and not the other side, they have touched 
only one side. Our attitude toward a 
book is the measure of ourselves.” 

Prof. Clark then touched on three as- 
pects of the relation of literature to the 
community, the intellectual, moral and 
cultural, making a strong plea for the 
great drama and declaring that the world 
is never converted by sermons, but by 
men and women, human or as set forth 
in a good book or play.—Columbus Jour- 
nal, 


How to Increase the Culture Reading 
of College Students* 
Ida A. Kidder, Oregon agricultural col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

No librarian can be in a college where 
technical courses predominate without 
feeling deeply her responsibility toward 
the students in regard to their general 
culture. The technical courses are so 
hard and so many must be crowded into 
the brief four years that enough culture 
work cannot be given. The technical 
professions and all colleges are feeling 
this keenly and a lament is constantly 
going up from them. The University of 
Illinois is trying to meet this need by re- 
quiring vacation courses of reading. 

In the Oregon agricultural college we 
are trying all the legitimate devices that 
we know for inducing students to read. 
A culture collection of books is shelved in 
the part of the reading room where engi- 
neers and agriculturists most do congre- 
gate. Notes on the bulletin board cali 
attention to new books added to this 
collection, and to classics which are of 
timely interest. Certain books are noted 
and added to this collection which are by 
no means classic, but which draw stu- 
dents to the collection, as Paine’s “Col- 
lege years” and Camp’s “The substitute.” 
These appeal to the students through 
their most common and general interest, 
athletics. Certain classes of students are 


~*Abstract from an address before the Pacific 
Northwest library association, June 3, 1910. 
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beguiled through books dealing with their 
particular interests, as, when the animal 
husbandry students’ attention was called 
to Homer Davenport’s “My quest of the 
Arabian horse.” The aim is to get the 
students aware of the interesting books 
right at their elbows. 

Next to the aisle leading to the loan 
desk is a general reading table on which 
is to be found a small collection of the 
most interesting of the new books being 
added to the library. 

Oregon boys are much interested in 
political and economic questions. To 
broaden their view and avoid the shoals 
of sectionalism our newspaper racks are 
filled with such great eastern dailies as 
the Boston Transcript, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Philadelphia Press and many oth- 
ers. These we obtain through the gen- 
erosity of the editors before whom the 
librarian laid her problem and her aspi- 
rations for the future citizens of Oregon. 

Advantage is taken of the “Library 
practice” course required of all freshmen. 
Here an attempt is made to arouse the 
students to the value of culture reading 
and an effort made to awaken an interest 
in some of the best things in the world of 
books. This course is conducted by the 
librarian herself, as it is considered one 
of the most important features of the 
work of the library. 

But probably the best work, after all, 
is done by the librarian being instant in 
season and out in interesting the students 
in some particular book or piece of read- 
ing which will broaden their view of life 
or deepen their thought, as when the ed- 
itor of the college paper tells the librarian 
he enjoys George Bernard Shaw’s “Man 
and superman,” he is directed to an ex- 
cellent article in the “Atlantic” on the 
“Philosophy of Shaw,” and ever after- 
ward is aware that behind a man’s book 
is his philosophy, his view of life. 


Three things too much and _ three 
things too little are pernicious to man; 
to speak much and know little; to spend 
much and have little; to presume much 
and to be worth little—Cervantes. 


University Libraries 

Years ago Emerson was credited with 
saying that colleges and _ universities 
needed “a professorship of books.” If 
Emerson felt such a need in his day, 
which was distinctly a day of books and 
literary pursuits, how much greater has 
the need grown in this day of commer- 
cialism and carelessness toward the re- 
corded thoughts of great minds. Prof. 
Linn, of the University of Chicago, in a 
public address some time since gave some 
facts and figures concerning the knowl- 
edge of books of culture and power pos- 
sessed. by his students, showing a mosi 
lamentable, not to say disgraceful, lack 
of familiarity with the ordinary standards 
in literature.* His recital could be 
matched in almost any university in the 
United States, and still little if anything 
is being done to remedy the defect. Prof. 
Linn himself gave no account of what the 
University of Chicago was doing along 
remedial lines, though to be sure the 
library of that institution is credited with 
being perhaps the weakest of its class in 
the country and can hardly be said to 
count as an example of anything except 
a lost opportunity. A slight movement 
toward improvement, incidental to the oc- 
cupancy of the new Harper memorial 
library building, indicates, perhaps, a fu- 
ture that may lead to better things. One 
who has earned the reputation of being 
highly expert as a technical librarian has 
been called to the staff of the library, 
though the appointment of a professor 
in charge of a department of the divinity 
school to be at the same time the head 
of the library, although an estimable gen- 
tleman and a noted Greek scholar, leaves 
the issue somewhat in doubt. 

As a general thing, university life fos- 
ters the literary spirit of the one who 
shows extraordinary skill in the field of 
letters, but for the rank and file of stu- 
dents there is so little done to cultivate 
an appreciation of books other than as 
tools for the moment, that university li- 
braries are as mere piles of accumulated 
rubbish to the majority of students. The 
faculty itself regards the library as a sort 


*P. L. 11:252. 
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of toolshop, seldom as a living organism, 
and most often as a mausoleum. No 
name among all that teach in the univer- 
sities to-day stands out as a champion of 
the power and beauty and joy of a full 
knowledge of the world of books.* The 
librarians who are protesting against this 
‘condition, who are maintaining and illus- 
trating by definite examples that the 
library is the dynamo that gives power 
to the vast teaching machinery, are but 
few in number. 

For while notable exceptions may be 
found to the charge that the university 
library is usually a mausoleum, witness 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton and a few of 
the state universities, it is true beyond 
question that the university library is gen- 
erally narrow in its administration, ster- 
ile, often deadly in its influence on young 
scholars, and even where its contents of 
themselves are full of potentiality, the 
one in charge is so often taken up with 
the mechanics of distribution that the 
books mean little more than material upon 
which to demonstrate a technical library 
theory. 

“The professor of books” has not yet 
appeared. The university library counts 
little if anything in itself as the means 
through which a wider vision is opened 
to the students of a university or even to 
the faculty. Departments of universities 
other than the library are often active 
forces in the communities around them. 
The clientele of the public library through 
the initiative of the latter is waking up 
to an intelligent interest in public ques- 
tions, in social problems, in sanitary and 
hygienic modes of living. In various 
ways the public library throughout the 
country is arousing the people coming 
within its touch to activities going on 
around them. 

Why should not the situation of the 
university library call for a greater con- 
tribution on its part to the enlargement 
and enrichment of human life in that par- 
ticular sphere? Always it does, and some- 


({*Prof. S. H. Clark of University of Chicago 
in an address before the Ohio library associa- 
tion at Columbus is reported to have spoken 
most ably along this line in his address upon 
“Literature and the community.” 
—Editor.] 


See page 419. 
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times the call is answered, but oftener it 
is not even recognized. 

The library is whatsoever the librarian 
is. If the latter is alive, energetic, well 
versed in literature, .art, science, ques- 
tions of the times, open to suggestion, 
catholic in spirit, the library comes 
somewhere near fulfilling the real object 
of its existence, despite a board of fos- 
sils or uninformed regents. If the libra- 
rian is dull, slow, pedantic in opinion, 
steeped in one subject to the exclusion 
of all others, narrow in outlook on life, 
people, progress and his profession, then 
—well, the result is all around us. Every- 
one knows at least one such a university 
library. From MIssovurl. 





Disappearance of Books 


Confidence in the public is a topic that 
always finds ready hearing. To feel that 
the great body of the American people 
can be trusted to handle our cherished 
books, and, within ‘reasonable bounds, to 
care for them—this is the Utopia of the 
librarian, and belief in it as a working 
theory must ever be a cardinal point in 
our creed. 

Yet, alas! statistics, with their grim 
negations, have been known to shake our 
firmest convictions and have often caused 
us to immure ourselves within our inner- 
most sanctum, there to give rein to har- 
rowing doubts and fears. 

Such was recently the state of things 
in our own library. With a circulation 
of about 60,000 v., we had to lament an 
annual loss of over 175 books, no trace 
of which could be found. What was to 
be done? The open shelves were too far 
from the desk to ensure inspection from 
that quarter, and our force was insuf- 
ficient to mount guard over the outlying 
district, so for a time it seemed as if we 
must despair of reform. Trustees and 
librarian sat hopeless before this revela- 
tion of enormity on the part of a trusted 
public. 

At length the books were taken from 
the open shelves and placed in a stack- 
room carefully closed against visitors. 
After this ceremony a falling circulation 
and a season of bitter complaint from the 
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innocent among our borrowers made man- 
ifest that only one more thing was abso- 
lutely indispensable—a nice white stone, 
with the name of the library inscribed 
thereon and the dates of its birth and 
death—for dead it was to all intents and 
purposes. 

Two months of mourning were suffi- 
cient ; the books were then restored to the 
open shelves, but, by the use of a simple 
device, they no longer vanish. Only one 
book has eluded us for the last three 
months, and that was lost during the 
vacation of the more responsible attend- 
ants, so this misfortune may perhaps be 
attributed to a mistake at the desk rather 
than to the work of a thief. 

Our scheme is as follows: Into the 
card-pocket in the back of each book is 
thrust a long card of some brilliant col- 
ored stiff cardboard which extends two 
inches or so beyond the cover when the 
book is closed. These cards are stamped 
conspicuously with consecutive numbers, 
thereby keeping tally and _ suggesting 
method to the borrowers. They also bear 
the request stamped with a rubber type, 
“Please exchange this card at the desk.” 
The book-cards, taken from the books at 
the time of their removal from the stack- 
room, are kept on file at the desk and 
when the books are brought to the desk 
attendant she replaces the long card with 
the borrower’s card and puts the book- 
card in the usual place for the day’s cir- 
culation. 

The bright colored cards are then 
placed in other volumes, which in their 
turn go to the open shelves, and so the 
ball is kept rolling. Frequent inspection 
of the shelves has been made and so far 
the result has been all we could wish. 

In the case of a determined thief, it is 
of course possible for him to remove the 
card and put the book in his pocket or 
bag; but we still weakly incline to think 
that the carelessness of the borrowers has 
been at the bottom of much of our un- 
precedented loss. The long cards effectu- 
ally prevent anyone from forgetting to 
register his book and their vivid color 
renders them so conspicuous that he hesi- 
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tates to dispose of them if he is not en- 
tirely alone. 

We offer this plan for the considera- 
tion of those who have suffered a like 
calamity and trust that it may prove no 
less efficient in their troubles than it has 
done in ours. 

EveLyn L. Gi_more, Librarian. 

Public library, Lewiston, Maine. 


California Library Law Again 


Pomona, Cal., October 18, 1910. 
Editor of Pusiic LrprRaARIEs: 

I am one of the local librarians alluded 
to in Mr Bruncken’s article on the Cali- 
fornia county library law which appeared 
in the October Pustic Lipraries. I con- 
sider myself fairly well informed as to 
library conditions in this state. But I 
find difficulty in recognizing the library 
situation in the average small town of 
southern California in the picture Mr 
Bruncken has drawn. I must deny his 
assertion that “the independent library is 
run wastefully,” that “neither librarian 
nor trustees know what to buy or how,” 
and that “the only parties interested in 
keeping the old system alive are the libra- 
rians and trustees of these pitiful institu- 
tions.” 

The readers of Pustic LIBRARIES 
would be justified in concluding from 
Mr Bruncken’s third assertion that a su- 
preme indifference to the local library 
exists on the part of the man in the street. 
They might well suppose that citizens at 
large are welcoming the county library 
law as a refuge from “politics, selfish in- 
terests or indolent prejudices.” But when 
the intent of this new law became plain, 
one of our prominent men, and not an 
especial friend of the library administra- 
tion either, proclaimed that he would see 
the library doors nailed shut before he 
iet the supervisors have control of it. He 
said publicly what many others expressed 
in private. The city taxpayers desire to 
control the city funds. 

As reported at the last meeting of the 
California library association, the county 
library law as first passed has proved to 
be inoperative, and amendments are to 
be made before any section but that relat- 
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ing to the contract plan may be put into 
operation. These amendments are in 
process of preparation, according to the 
report just mentioned. ‘It is a pity that 
the proposed amendments (for I can not 
think that Mr Bruncken is defending the 
old, faulty, inoperative law) are not set 
forth clearly for the consideration of 
those interested. Papers favoring the 
county library law frequently resemble a 
hilly district in a fog. Certain peaks, the 
faults of the librarian and the trustees 
of the city libraries, stand out above a fog 
of sympathy for farmers. This fog 
veiled also all the earlier presentations of 
the law, and only when disseminated by 
the brilliance of Judge Owens’ speech at 
the Hollywood meeting did there become 
manifest the menace to the entity of the 
city library. 

What is concealed in these wonderful 
new provisions? We librarians, trustees 
and taxpayers do not know. We do know, 
however, the strength of the “machine” 
in California and how public money has 
been wasted. We know (speaking now 
more especially for the small but rich 
cities of southern California) how large 
a total sum would be put into the hands 
of the supervisors, could they lay a library 
tax in the amount proposed. And we 
know that wolves do not lose their taste 
for mutton. It is not that this or that 
librarian fears to lose his position. It is 
that the taxpayers fear the diversion of 
the library funds from their legitimate 
use. 

There is certainly room for codpera- 
tion and for extension of library privi- 
leges to extra-municipal districts. But 
let us not be so sorry for the country that 
we neglect to safeguard the property of 
the city. S. M. Jacosus, Librarian. 
Pomona public library. 


The Worst List of the Best Novels 


I have before me a “‘List of 100 of the 
best novels made (!) by the Warréns- 
burg library, Warrensburg, Mo.” The 
Public library, not the library of the Nor- 
mal school at Warrensburg, is sponsor 
for the list. Printed on white cardboard, 
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with a pale blue border and tied with a 
light blue ribbon, the list sells for 15 
cents postpaid. “Advice about aid in se- 
lections is acknowledged from Public 
Libraries (whether institutions or the pe- 
riodical is meant is not clear), and among 
others from Winsten (!) Churchill, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Mark Twain, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Ralph Connor, Rud- 
yard Kipling and James Lane Allen.” 
After reading this list of names our ex- 
pectations for something novel run high, 
but we are surprised to find that only 38 
of the titles are not included in the well- 
known list of 100 best novels selected by 
the Newark public library, which can be 
had either from the latter institution or 
from the H. R. Huntting Company, 
Springfield, Mass., who issue it as an 
attractive advertising book-mark. One 
is tempted to ask as to which of the 
librarian’s coadjutors advised her to in- 
clude Maude Diver’s “The great amu- 
let,” Muhlbach’s “Frederick the Great,” or 
E. P. Roe’s “Opening of a chestnut burr.” 
He might well have been exchanged for 
a proofreader who would have spared 
us such spellings as ‘D’Ubervilles,” 
“Pendenis,” “Thackery,” ‘“Saraceneca,” 
“Seinkiewicz,” to mention only a few of 
the several dozen glaring misprints with 
which the four pages are covered. If the 
printing shop responsible for the folder 
aimed to show us how great a variety of 
rules for capitalization they could illus- 
trate or break in 100 lines, I recommend 
that they be given at least honorable men- 
tion, if not the first prize. 
THEopoRE W. Kocu. 

University of Michigan. 


Jeffers’ List of Editions 


A note from Mr Jeffers states : 

In compiling this list of editions whole- 
sale rates were selected so that the list may 
be applied to any library by proportion- 
ately decreasing the per cent of discount 
according to the terms offered by the 
dealer. The library rates given by any 
dealer will vary in proportion to the size 
of the order, the number and class of 
books ordered during the year, the dis- 
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tance from the publisher and the location 
of the library. 

Large dealers usually supply books to 
libraries as follows: Regular fiction over 
a year old at a discount of 33 1-3 to 40 
per cent; net fiction over a year from date 
of publication, 20 per cent to 25 per cent; 
poetry and essays, 33 1-3 per cent to 4o 
per cent; books published for school use, 
Io per cent to 20 per cent ; popular priced 
series, from 30 to 4o cents; English, reg- 
ular books, 20 cents to 25 cents per 
shilling; English net books, 25 cents to 
30 cents per shilling. 


A Bibliography of Library Economy 


About two years ago the Library as- 
sociation (English) invited subscriptions 
for an index to the periodical literature 
relating to library affairs, to be compiled 
by H. G. T. Cannons, borough librarian 
of Finsbury, London. A recent inquiry 
as to whether the venture had received 
sufficient support to justify its publication 
elicited a reply which I wish to bring to 
the attention of American librarians. 

Mr Cannons has devoted his spare time 
during five years to the compilation of 
this index and offered to present the 
European sales of the work to the (Eng- 
lish) Library association, provided that 
body would undertake to publish it. Af- 
ter two years, during which an insuffi- 
cient number of orders were received to 
justify the Library association in publish- 
ing it, he withdrew this offer and de- 
cided to publish it as a commercial ven- 
ture, though it seems likely that he will 
be out of pocket, unless sales much ex- 
ceed the advance subscriptions. In spite 
of extensive circularization these now 
number but 178 for America and 114 for 
Great Britain. 

In view of the very small price at which 
advance subscriptions were invited (5s. 
net, now increased to 7s. 6d. net) and 
the very great value as a labor-saver that 
the work is likely to prove, these figures 
are incredibly small. This experience of- 
fers little encouragement for any bibli- 
ographical work that is not done in li- 
brary time and for official publication. As 
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the index covers 48: publications (31 of 
which are American), chiefly periodicals, 
including all the important professional 
serials published in the English language 
from 1876 through 1909, it bids fair to 
prove a tool of high importance and one 
that should be at the elbow of every 
chief librarian in Great Britain, her col- 
onies and the United States. As it will 
index our own PusBtic Lipraries, Library 
Journal, the A. L. A. Bulletin, various. 
commission bulletins and the library mat- 
ter in the U. S. Bureau of Education re- 
ports, it should be useful in even small 
libraries. 

The full title of the work will be a 
“Bibliography of Library Economy; a 
classified index to the professional pe- 
riodical literature relating to library econ- 
omy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc.” It wilt 
comprise 500 pages octavo. The compiler 
has forwarded proofs of the first 96 
pages. They contain an elaborate but 
easily comprehensible systematic classi- 
fication and a full alphabetic index to the 
references listed, and the first two sec- 
tions of the bibliography, Class A (asso- 
ciations, clubs, commissions, training 
schools and conferences) and Class B 
(legislation). The references under 
some of the subheads run up into the 
hundreds, but by chronological arrange- 
ment in tabular form are easy of consul- 
tation. This notice is not designed to be 
a review or a criticism. Undoubtedly 
faults are to be found in this as in other 
works of its class and magnitude; but, 
on the whole, it will undoubtedly be valu- 
able. 

In urging librarians generally to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of secur- 
ing this work, I believe that [ am doing 
them a service. 

It is expected that the book will be pub- 
lished in December. Any importing 
agent could supply a copy for about $2, 
or it can be secured by sending a money 
order for 8s. to H. G. T. Cannons, Li- 
brarian, Finsbury Public Libraries, Skin- 
ner street, Clerkenwell, London, E. C. 

Georce F. BowERMAN. 
Public library, Washington, D. C. 

















Uncut Edges of Books 


The following correspondence between 
the secretary of Oregon library com- 
mission and one of the school superin- 
tendents of the state in regard to un- 
trimmed and uncut books for the school 
libraries in Oregon carries its own sug- 
gestion. These books are chosen by the 
State library commission, hence the su- 
perintendent calls the commission to task 
in the matter. The secretary of the com- 
mission, Miss Marvin, writes that she 
considers the superintendent quite right 
in his position, as it is an imposition upon 
the libraries to be obliged to employ some- 
one to cut the leaves of the books and to 
use books without smooth edges, as they 
become quite soiled and cannot be 
cleaned. Here is a subject for considera- 
tion by the book buying committee of the 
A. L. A. There is another matter made 
plain by this correspondence on a near 
examination : 

Our ‘order of library books just received. 
I opened them this morning. I find they were 
carefully and substantially packed and were 
in excellent condition, with the exception 
that the leaves are uneven on the edges 
and it gives the books a bad appearance. I 
presume the binding was poorly done. The 
defective books are: The Oregon Trail, Park- 
man; Just So Stories, Kipling; Making of an 
American, Riis. They have overlooked the 
trimming of the edges of the leaves. Some 
places the leaves are combined, being five or 
six pages fastened together. In some _ in- 
stances the top or the bottom of the leaves 
are not separated, but in most cases it is the 
front of the leaves that have not been sepa- 
rated. What shall we do with these books? 

* ok kK OK KO 

It is not a thing to be altogether overlooked, 
in my opinion, to be compelled to take a knife 
or a pair of scissors and clip all the leaves 
in a book before it is in a condition to be 
used; furthermore, we do not have the tools 
to do such work in the neatest way. The 
books still have a cheap, rough appearance, 
and in fact are very poorly bound. However, 
if you do not replace the books we will use 
them this year, but if it occurs next year I 
will return them to you immediately. 


An Offer—To Whom It May Concern 


To Medical Librarians and all Booklov- 
ers: 

The year 1898 will be known in the 

annals of medicine by an epoch-making 
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event. In that year Medical Libraries, a 
bimonthly publication devoted to the in- 
terests of medical libraries, first saw the 
light of day in the city of Denver. For 
several years it made its irregular and 
spasmodic appearance and closed its ca- 
reer in a blaze of glory A. D. 1902, Its 
circulation reached the astounding num- 
ber of 120. What it lacked in quantity it 
made up in quality. Among its admirers, 
subscribers and contributors it counted 
the foremost librarians of the day—Dana, 
Fletcher, Chenley, Billings, Grace Bryant, 
Fisher, Parsons, Dudley, Beer, Ahern, 
Putnam, Bowker, Meyers, Utley, Bowen, 
Noyes, Crunden, Chase, Dewey, Merrill, 
and the medical luminaries—Osler, Chad- 
wick, Keen, Da Costa, Musser, Simmons, 
Solis-Cohen, Hutchinson, Gould, Dock. 
Senn, Bonney, Eskridge and many other 
makers and lovers of books. 

Now comes the proud editor and pub- 
lisher of said defunct periodical and offers 
to send to all medical librarians and to ali 
who are interested in freak medical jour- 
nalism, complete sets of vols. 2, 3 and 4, 
and incomplete sets of vols. 1 and 5, for 
the asking. All the said sad editor asks 
in return is that these, his dear departed 
ones, be reverently laid out, decently 
shrouded, adequately coffined, properly 
epitaphed, securely inhumed and be un- 
ostentatiously gathered unto their fathers 
in God’s acre. He devoutly and prayer- 
fully hopes for their resurrection. 

C. D. SPIvaAK. 

Suite 240-242 Metropolitan building, 
Denver, Colo., November 1, 1910. 


Warning Against an Impostor 


Librarian John Thomson, of the Free 
library of Philadelphia, wishes to give a 
word of warning to the effect that any 
person claiming to be from the Free 
library of Philadelphia will be able by 
credentials to show who he is. A man 
traveling in Canada and claiming to be 
an employe of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia has been making an appeal to the 
librarians in that locality for temporary 
financial assistance. Mr Thomson says 
that the man, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is a simple impostor. 
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Mode of criticism— One reads of de- 
structive criticism, of constructive criti- 
cism, and of still another kind of criti- 
cism which is just plain fault-finding. 
The inability to decide exactly which 
class was represented by the contribu- 
tor “From Missouri” (see page 420) 
gave rise to some hesitation as to the 
wisdom of presenting in Pustic Lrpra- 
RIES his point of view. The decision to 
do so was made in the hope that the 
article might serve as an incentive or 
occasion for “an examination of con- 
science” on the part of those concerned, 
with the result that if the statements 
are not warranted by conditions, such 
a wakening up might follow as would 
dispel any false notions in regard to 
the matter. 

There is some grain of truth in the 
statement that the library of most edu- 
cational institutions is not the “dy- 
namo” it might be in the educational 
machinery. It is equally true that the 
librarians of these same libraries are too 
little certain of their place among the 
other teachers. At the same time, it 
may be questionable whether the library 
of a university as at present adminis- 
tered is just the place for “the professor 
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of books,” except as by his own spirit 
the librarian shows forth the beauty of 
literature and the power of the printed 


page. 

Demand for trained workers — There 
seems to be a greater demand at present 
for capable workers than can be supplied 
by available people. This, in view of the 
fact that each year sees larger classes 
coming from reputable library schools, 
would seem to indicate that library work 
of a high grade is growing beyond the 
power to take care of it. There are sev- 
eral phases of the situation that are of 
more than passing interest. 

It is true beyond question that the sup- 
ply of well-equipped men for library work 
is inadequate to the demand. All over the 
country there are good positions calling 
for men of fine ability, and that class of 
men available is few in number. The 
“first steps in library work” evidently are 
not generally attractive to the kind of men 
that are wanted. The desirable personal 
qualifications and professional equipment 
do not seem to meet in the same individ- 
ual among men as frequently as they do 
among women. Why this is so does not 
appear altogether plain. There was a 
time when salaries had somewhat to do 
with the matter, but this is hardly the case 
at present as far as men are concerned. 
There is also a growing scarcity in a 
less degree among well-equipped women 
librarians that is working an ill to them 
and to the work, inasmuch as the well- 
known woman librarian in one library 
is invited too frequently to go to another 
institution where opportunities for new 
work and other environment lend a charm 
that is not always worth the change, 
while the habit of “moving on’ which is 
engendered is a real detriment to growth 
personally and professionally. 

One particular drawback to the suc- 
cess of both men and women is the dearth 
of all-round good training before begin- 
ning the work. The decision to take up 
library work is generally followed by 
great impatience to get at it, so that often- 
times a modicum of preparation is all that 
is attained. Then when the work is be- 
gun, professional ambition seems to be a 
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thing of slow growth and the loaves and 
fishes seem to be the goal of effort so far 
as advancement is concerned. 

On the other hand, those charged with 
the conduct of business affairs relating 
to libraries are not as zealous in securing 
the financial support for them that should 
be given. The salaries of the members 
of the staff of the Public library in a 
large southern city were recently printed 
in the daily paper of the place. It must 
be utterly impossible for the library work- 
ers of that city to live on the money they 
earn in that library, and yet there was no 
protest from anyone in regard to the mat- 
ter, not even the librarian suggested that 
the laborer was worthy of his hire. A 
little investigation showed that no other 
set of city employes were paid so low a 
wage, not even for manual labor. 

Library boards are calling for good 
workers and seem to feel aggrieved when 
well-equipped persons will not respond to 
the call. Larger opportunities for admin- 
istration and individual growth with bet- 
ter compensation for work well done are 
worth the best of a librarian’s ambition, 
and when the library boards use the same 
endeavor to meet that professional ambi- 
tion as school boards do, for instance, for 
their superintendents and teachers, or 
other municipal boards for their several 
departments, the matter will adjust itself 
much more satisfactorily than is the case 
at present. 


An unexpected result—In the Novem- 
ber number of Pustic Liprarigs atten- 
tion was called to the regrettable 
fact that the funds at the disposal of the 
A. L. A, headquarters were totally inade- 
quate for the quality of work which Sec- 
retary Hadley was performing. The pur- 
pose in presenting this statement was to 
increase the interest of effective workers 
in the A. L. A., to the end that more 
means would be forthcoming for the work 
in hand. It was not foreseen at the time 
that a commendation of the work of Sec- 
retary Hadley would lead to others avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to se- 
cure the high-grade ability which was 
doing such excellent work in A. L. A. 
headquarters, but unfortunately for the 
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A. L. A. headquarters, such was the re- 
sult, and the Executive Board finds itself 
at present with the difficult task of secur- 
ing a competent successor to Mr Hadley, 
whose resignation as secretary to the 
A. L. A. has been handed in because of a 
much more advantageous offer received 
from the Denver public library. 

While everyone acquainted with Mr 
Hadley will rejoice in the opportunity 
which the librarianship of Denver offers, 
it must be acknowledged that his going 
is a sad blow to the present administra- 
tion of A. L. A. He has executive ability 
of a high order with a conscientious atti- 
tude toward his work which, together 
with his professional integrity and courte- 
ous bearing, have made him a most valu- 
able officer at A. L. A. headquarters. 

It was a foregone conclusion from the 
first that, in the limelight of the position, 
such ability as he possessed could not 
be held for long at the meagre salary 
which the A. L. A. was able to offer. 
His going emphasizes more strongly than 
ever the necessity for some action that 
will bring to the use of the association 
larger means, if the work is to be main- 
tained on the high plane where Mr Had- 
ley has started it. 

Mr Hadley has been in library work 
less than 10 years, coming from the jour- 
nalistic field. He is one of the “many 
bright people that come from Indiana,” 
where he had charge of the Indiana li- 
brary commission work for several years. 
He is a graduate of Earlham college and 
received his library training at the New 
York library school at Albany. He has 
been president and one of the firm sup- 
porters of the League of library commis- 
sion, and is familiar with every phase of 
library development. His term in the 
office as secretary of the A. L. A. has been 
most satisfactory to everyone who has 
come in contact with him, and the asso- 
ciation will profit by his term of faithful 
service. He has ably and satisfactorily 
represented the association at a number 
of state meetings and carries with him 
to Denver the personal and professional 
regard of a large number of his fellow 
workers. 
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Concerning Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 
Report by Educational society of Baltimore 


The Educational Society of Baltimore 
has issued a pamphlet addressed to the li- 
brary committee of the board of trustees 
of the Enoch Pratt free library, setting 
forth the viewpoint of the Educational 
society, and after a careful study of the 
library situation, presenting the results 
of careful observations and the changes 
that commend themselves as desiable and 
possible. 

The report notes the progress made in 
the development of the library. since its 
opening in 1886, under five heads, show- 
ing the growth in the size of the library. 
It outranks all but four of the 33 largest 
cities in the value of its property, all but 
5 in the number of its branches and all 
but 9 in the number of its bound volumes. 
It is outranked by Ig in the registration 
of borrowers, by 28 in the percentage of 
its population registered as borrowers, by 
14 in its home circulation, and by 27 in 
its circulation per capita. 

Attention is cafled to the absence of 
any systematic relation between the Pratt 
library and the public schools. 

The library ranks 31 in its average sal- 
ary, a fact that militates against acquir- 
ing the high grade of employes demanded 
for the work of a first-class library. 
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8) Extension of the hours during 
which the library is open on Sunday. 

The committee found a lack of detailed 
information relating to expenditures, and 
recommends a reorganization along the 
following lines: 

1) Discontinuing the building of 
branches until the central library and the 
existing branches are properly equipped. 

2) Retrenchment in the purchase of. 
new books until those on the shelves are 
made more available. 

3) An increase in salaries. 

4) Greater economy in bookbinding 
and operating expenses. 

A new central library building is also 
recommended. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the plan to enlarge the present central 
building is unwise because the location 
is inaccessible and unfortunate, and the 
result in the building would not justify 
the expense. 

The committee believes that the library 
has failed to relate itself properly to the 
public in general and to special parts of 
the population in particular. 

It is recommended that intelligent and 
systematic efforts be made to come into 
touch with all sections of the population, 
from school children and the children un- 
der school age, to laborers, mechanics, 
students and institutions of many kinds; 


The committee recommends: ~~, to have issued bulletins, pamphlets and 


1) The reorganization of the staff. 

2) An up-to-date and complete as pos- 
sible catalog. 

3) Reading rooms with open shelves 
and a special assortment of books for the 
technical sciences, for teachers, for chil- 
dren and for the blind. 

4) Open shelf system. 

5) Information desk. 

6) A more liberal policy in regard to 
the number of books taken out by a per- 
son at one time, especially by teachers and 
also a sufficient number of duplicates to 
meet the demands of the circulation de- 
partment. 

7) A chief librarian, who shall give his 
time exclusively to the work of the li- 
brary. 


special catalogs; the use of the daily 
press to call the attention of the public 
to the service the library may render and 
to create strong popular sentiment for the 
library. 

The committee suggests that a reorgan- 
ization of the whole system is desirable 
and that such a reorganization could be 
best carried on through the advice of an 
expert librarian and with men acquainted 
with the special needs of Baltimore. 

The committee especially mentions 
Chicago as one of the cities in which such 
a reorganization is beginning to show re- 
sults. 

The committee pledges its own sup- 
port and the support of the Educational 
society in any efforts which the library 




















board may make to carry out the sugges- 
tions offered. 

A table is submitted by the committee, 
showing comparison of Baltimore sta- 
tistics with average of 33 of the largest 
cities. 

Average. Baltimore. 


No. of volumes per 1000 

POPWIATION hss 6... ose ‘, 459 400 
Annual increase in vols. per 

‘1000 population ......... 29 15.4 
Seating capacity per 1000 

POPUlAION: «25.06 0865 sees 1.6 1.0 
Per cent population  regis- 

tered as borrowers....... 1r-2 5 


Circulation per capita...... 1.87 .963 
No. of employes per 10,000 





Of POPUlAlION ......65.5. yo eke 1.2 
Average Salary «..6 6.60 55s. 630 306 
Expenses per 1000 popula- 

tion: 

A. Salaries 121.81 40.35 

or 52% or 47% 

B. Books, periodicals, 

DINGHIES: 4. a0ss one a ce 61.16% 28:25 
or 26% or 29% 

C. Other operating ex- 

ENSCS. 1s, noo sin eee ioe 52.23 24.16 
or 22% or 24% 

RGA 4 LAG eee ok BS 235-95 $08.74 

Regular expenses, per capita, average 
24 cents. 


Regular expenses, per capita, Balti- 
more, 9.6 cents. 

In a table of the 33 largest cities, Bal- 
timore ranked in population, 6; value of 
library property, not including books, 5; 
number of bound volumes, 10; number 
of branch libraries, 6; number of delivery 
and deposit stations, 17; number of read- 
ing rooms, 12; total registration, 20; per 
cent of registration to population, 19; 
home circulation, 16; circulation per cap- 
ita, 28; income from taxes, 28; expenses 
per capita, 32; average salary, 33. 

The committee was made up of Dr 
Hans Froelicher, professor of German 
language and literature, and of Art criti- 
cism in the Woman’s college of Balti- 
more; George S. Wells, instructor in 
English in the Polytechnic institute; 


William R. Flowers, vice-president of 
School No. 79; Mrs Daniel Miller, and 
Mrs W. D. Cockran, jr, president of the 
Maryland State federation of Women’s 
clubs. 
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Plan of Service Classification in St 
Louis Public Library 


The staff of the St Louis public library 


has been divided into grades to facilitate 


administration. Recommendations for 


’ promotions from grade to grade hereafter 


will occur only after the passage of ap- 
propriate tests. 

In the assignment of members on the 
present staff it has been sought to main- 
tain everyone’s status as far as possible. 
The whole staff has been divided into 
three parts—those in regular grades, those 
in special grades and those in ungraded 
occupations. 

No one can pass from one to another 
rank without the passage of the interven- 
ing grades in order on a test of fitness. 

The regular grades are: 





A—Heads of departments and branch 
librarians. Salary, $75 to $100 and up- 
ward, 


3—First assistant, $65 to $75. 

C—Assistants, $50 to $60. 

D—Passed apprentices, $40 to $45. 

E—Apprentices (training class), no 
salary. 

The special grades require special qual- 
ifications, which must be shown by those 
entering them. Children’s librarians must 
have qualified for class A and class C. 
Persons in special grades may qualify 
also for the regular grades and be trans- 
ferred. 

The special grades are as follows: 

1) Special positions created by the 
board with a special salary. 

2) Catalogers, $50 to $70. 

3) Children’s librarians, $65 to $80. 

The ungraded occupations, members of 
which are not regarded as in the regular 
line of promotion, are janitors, messen- 
gers, elevator men, binders and other un- 
classified assistants. 

All department heads and branch libra- 
rians in the present grades were placed in 
class A. Class B was left vacant at the 
outset. A test for promotion was held 
later. Position in the three lower grades 
was determined largely by salary, appren- 
tices under the old system being included 
in class E. 

The training class has been reorganized 
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with a course of study for nine months, 
at the expiration of which period gradu- 
ates may be promoted to class D or placed 
on a waiting list prior to such promotion. 

Qualifications required for promotion 
will involve in general three things—edu- 
cation, special fitness and personality. 
Failure in any one of these will exclude 
from promotion. Education is determined 
by certificate or diploma; or, failing these, 
by examination. Special fitness is ascer- 
tained partly by examination, partly by 
reports of work. Personal qualifications 
will be judged by personal knowledge or 
by report. 

The aim will be to minimize in the 
tests examination of the stereotyped scho- 
lastic type. The recent test for class B 
included as a feature an oral speed test 
to determine quickness of thought under 
simple rapid-fire questions. For the two 
upper grades, only such persons as are 
designated by the librarian as likely to 
receive promotion are admitted to the 
tests. Competition in the lower grades 
will generally be open to all, except that 
occasionally an assistant not likely to be 
promoted may be advised that it would 
b¢ a waste of time to enter. 


Circulation of Games by the Library 


An idea which grew out of the fact that 
children of the city were too much on the 
streets has led to a plan proposed by a 
woman’s club in St Paul, Minn., by 
which it is hoped that the children will be 
induced to stay at home more closely at 
night. 

The Public library has opened a de- 
partment for games for children and 
adults and 100 different games have been 
secured, which will be given out upon 
presentation of a special card issued for 
the purpose. 

There are no special conditions con- 
nected with the loaning of the games. 
They may be kept two weeks and a re- 
newal obtained in the same manner as 
books. Many of the games are educa- 
tional ; some are for fun only. Historical 
and literary games predominate in the 
list for the children. Checkers, chess, 
dominoes, quotations, games of fun and 
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games of skill are provided for the elders. 
It is thought that if the elders of the home 
are interested ina game the children will 
take more interest in them, and whether 
playing alone or in company with their 
parents they will be kept within doors 
during the evening. 

The Thursday club took the initiative 
in the matter and the library board agreed 
that the library would supply the room 
and care for the games if the Thursday 
club would furnish the attendant. 

Each Saturday a young woman main- 
tained by the club will be present to re- 
ceive and give out the games. Over 700 
sets of games have been purchased. 
There are a large number of duplicates of 
those games most asked for and fewer 
duplicates of many others. 

To provide against loss of the parts of 
any game, each is enclosed in a denim 
cover with a snap fastener to hold all the 
contents securely within. The loss of a 
card or checker or any one of the pieces 
that make up the supply of a game now 
on.hand has been provided for, through 
the kindness of a toy store of St Paul, 
which has promised to give the club all 
broken sets of games that pass through 
their hands, so that lost pieces may be 
replenished. 

Many of the merchants taking up the 
idea have assisted in a financial way, 
either by donations of money or by the 
gift of games. 

The venture will be watched with in- 
terest and if it is successful the idea will 
be extended. 

Some of the games are as follows: 
A BC, anagrams, American battles, au- 
thors, checkers, chess, city life, conse- 
quences, store-keeping, dominoes, elec- 
trical wonder, flag game, flinch, fortune 
telling, geography, guess again, hidden 
titles, house that Jack built, Humpty 
Dumpty, Jack Horner, jack of all trades, 
jack-straws, luck, magic spelling, Mother 
Goose, nations, numericals, Old Glory, 
our country, pastime puzzle, picture read- 
ing, pit, Punch and Judy, quotations, ring 
toss, Robinson Crusoe, shopping, snap, 
tiddledy winks, United States map puz- 
zle, useful knowledge, etc., etc. 
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Reinforced Bindings 


“J, Johannes Bollcaert, honestly bound 
this book,” reads the legend on an old 
volume from Netherlands, while another 
binder of the period not so sure of his 
work sends it forth with the inscription: 
“Joris de Gavere bound me in Ghent, let 
all the holy angels 4. . pray for us.” A 
third volume, the work of another binder 
of this period, bears the simple motto: 
“T, Ludoricus Bloc, bound this book hon- 
estly.” The word “honest” as applied 
to the binding, appears again and again 
on the work of these early artisans. It is 
very evident that at an early date binding 
as a profession was quite separate from 
printing and of sufficient importance to 
require a man’s best efforts. A glance at 
these old volumes shows that the efforts 
were not in vain. How the librarian must 
have rejoiced over these inscriptions, 
proven true by the strength and wearing 
qualities of the old honestly bound books. 

The introduction of the smaller book 
by Aldus, and the discontinuance of 
wooden boards for covers, gave the sta- 
tioner-bookseller greater oportunity for 
the improvement of his work as a binder. 
A distinction was soon made between 
private bindings and trade bindings and 
much care was given to the latter, even 
previous to 1500. The “honest” bindings 
noted above all refer to trade editions 
and not to those richly ornamented vol- 
umes intended for the private collector. 

The history of binding is one of prog- 
ress as well as change. Sheep and vellum 
have given place to cloth for general 
purposes. Modern machinery has made 
an absolute change in method, and the 
result is an entirely different product. 
The trade bindings of to-day bear little 
resemblance to those of five centuries 
ago, except that they are for the most 
part honestly made. Out of the thou- 
sands of books published annually there 
are doubtless some whose inscription, if 
they had any, would be that of Joris de 
Gavere, but this does not give sufficient 
reason for the sweeping statements so of- 
ten made relative to trade bindings. 

The public library and especially the A. 
L.A. committee on bookbinding have been 
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active in their request for stronger and 
better bindings on trade editions—bind- 
ings which would stand the severe test of 
library circulation. On August 18, 1906, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons issued the first 
novel bound according to the committee’s 
specifications, in plain strong buckram, 
sewn on tapes and reinforced with mus- 
lin. The approval of libraries was im- 
mediate and widely expressed. A libra- 
rian has recently written that a copy of 
this first title, “Tides of Barnegat,” has 
“been out” 142 times, and the binding still 
sound but shabby. In the spring of 1907 
several more novels were issued in this 
special binding, the color being changed 
from green to red at the suggestion of 
many librarians. Continuing this policy, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have published 
12 titles annually in the so-called library 
edition. In the meantime the other pub- 
lishers have one by one given up the pub- 
lication of this special edition, through 
lack of support on the part of the libra- 
ries. Charles Scribner’s Sons are now 
practically alone in the manufacture of 
special library bindings and the interest 
shown by libraries hardly warrants its 
continuance. Just 154 requests or orders 
were on file when the “Tides of Barne- 
gat” was published, sixteen orders had 
been received for Connolly’s “Open wa- 
ters” on the day of publication—both 
books having been equally advertised and 
circularized. 

The size of the special library edition 
based on advance orders has thus been 
made smaller and smaller every time, and 
yet more and more copies remain un- 
sold. Advance notices of titles to be pub- 
lished are sent to the libraries in the 
form of a circular letter, further notices 
appear in the Bookbuyer, which is sent 
gratuitously to all libraries, and an ad- 
vertisement of this special edition ap- 
peared this year in Pustic Lrprarigs. 
There can be no reason why librarians 
should not know of the special library 
editions and what titles are so bound. 
With all this publicity, the demand grows 
smaller and smaller. The editions are 
only about one-fourth the size of the 
earlier editions, and yet the following ti- 
tles are still procurable in this form. As 
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the life of a novel is short, the demand 
for these titles is practically at an end: 

Davis’ Vera the’ medium, Davis’ White 
mice, Dunne’s Mr Dooley says, Eggleston’s 
Hoosier schoolboy, Hewlett’s Halfway house, 
James’ Finer grain, Lynde’s King of Arcadia, 
Mason’s Broken road, Meredith’s Celt and 
Saxon, Paine’s Fugitive freshman, Royle’s 
Silent call, Smith’s Forty minutes late, Smith’s 
Old-fashioned gentleman, Smith’s Tides of 
Barnegat, Train’s Butler’s story, Van Dyke’s 
Days off, Van Dyke’s Holy land, Wharton’s 
Fruit of the tree. 

There has been no criticism of the 
binding, so that this offers no explana- 
tion of the situation. At the last meeting 
of the A. L. A. at Mackinac Island, the 
committee on bookbinding reported: 
“The reinforced bindings so far pro- 
duced by the publishers have on the 
whole been exceedingly serviceable and 
those librarians who have bought them 
are almost unanimous in saying that their 
purchase saves binding bills.” 

It must be admitted that a few titles 
are no longer procurable, as an attempt 
has been made to gauge the supply by 
the demand, and this demand has of late 
been too small to warrant an edition of 
any size. 

From this brief summary of conditions 
one naturally asks: Is the special library 
edition a real need, or a repetition of a re- 
quest as persistently urged—the reprint- 
ing of out-of-print titles which was an 
absolute failure? Are the requests from 
16 of the 3000 libraries sufficient evi- 
dence that the libraries want the special 
library binding and that it should there- 
fore be continued ?—Bookbuyer for No- 
vember. 





Architectural Features of Educational 
Buildings 
There was laid recently the corner- 
stone of the library building to be erected 
at the University of Chicago as a memo- 
rial to William Rainey Harper. 


It has been suggested that a chapel or 
a hall for ancient languages might with 
equal propriety have been erected as a 
memorial to Dr Harper. Such _ build- 
ings would perhaps form more suitable 


memorials than libraries and laborato- 
ries, as they can be naturally built in 
classic or gothic style and are not likely 
to require alterations or enlargements. 

The whole problem of the relation of 
architectural features to educational 
uses is complicated. It is desirable for 
every city to have fine and distinctive 
buildings, and it is well that libraries and 
universities should have dignified and 
worthy settings. The buildings of the 
Harvard medical school in Boston and of 
the Union theological seminary in New 
York city are certainly worth to the com- 
munity what they cost. It is in a way de- 
sirable that the Library of Congress and 
the Public library should be the most 
magnificent buildings in Washington and 
New York. 

But there is another side to this ques- 
tion. It seems unfitting to adapt the 
needs of a library or laboratory to in- 
herited architectural forms, and to limit 
their light and growth and usefulness by 
bricks and stones. The adornments of 
our college campuses are likely to be- 
come monstrosities in the course of a 
generation. We should plan buildings 
suited to our needs, and their beauty 
would then be permanent. 

The unity of the university can best be 
symbolized by a single building and the 
universal application of the library by a 
central place in such a building. A mod- 
ern university might have a facade as 
fine as can be.devised, with a great the- 
ater and other public halls. Back of this 
but part of it would be the real university 
buildings, capable of enlargement to the 
side and up and down. The lecture 
rooms and laboratories would be on the 
unit plan, so that partitions could be read- 
ily taken out or put in. The library would 
be in the center, with the seminar rooms 
extending toward the different depart- 
ments. Catacombs could be dug as more 
room was needed for the storage of 
books, and stories could be added as the 
library and the university became larger. 

The Harper memorial library, as 
shown in the illustrations, does to a cer- 
tain extent follow this plan. It is to be 
surrounded by the halls for languages, 
philosophy and history. But the sciences 
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with their department libraries are sep- 
arated, and the whole university is scat- 
tered over a large area. Students must 
find hats and coats and travel from 
building to building to attend a lecture 
or to consult a book. The historic con- 
ditions of universities such as Harvard 
and Yale may make necessary their ex- 
tension over an ever-wider territory, but 
it seems a pity that when universities 
must erect their buildings from the start, 
as has been necessary for Columbia and 
Chicago, there is not at hand sufficient 
artistic and educational imagination to 
plan a building that is beautiful because 
it best serves the purposes of a university. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


A Traveling Library on Exhibition 


An interesting experiment was that 
tried by the North Dakota library com- 
mission in introducing traveling libraries. 
An entire “farming special” train was 
sent out over the Northern Pacific rail- 
way from Fargo, terminating at Seattle. 
The Library commission divined this 
means as a special opportunity of ac- 
quainting the farmers with traveling li- 


-raries, and a mixed collection from an 


agricultural library was placed on the 
train with Prof. Max Batt, a member of 
the Library commission and also con- 
nected with the Agricultural college, in 
charge of it. For two weeks this train 
traveled more than 1000 miles in North 
Dakota and stopped in three towns every 
day for a period of several hours. As it 
had been well advertised, large crowds 
greeted it at nearly every station. 

The train was fitted up to illustrate and 
elucidate by object lessons the work of 
the Agricultural college, and lectures were 
given by the best authorities on the vari- 
ous subjects at every stop. Newspaper 
men, editors of agricultural papers, to- 
gether with railway officials, accompanied 
the exhibit. 

The traveling libraries came in for 
their share of approval and admiration 
and as most of the visitors had never 
heard of this system of distributing 
books it was a veritable wonder for them 
to learn that they could obtain the loan 
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of boxes of books entirely free of charge. 
Two kinds of books especially seemed to 
be desired, juvenile and agricultural. 

The Library commission is anticipat- 
ing a great demand for traveling libraries 
during the winter, as a result of the 
experiment. 


N. Y. State Teachers’ Association 


Rochester, December 28, 1910 
Program of library section 


Wednesday, December 28, 9:30 a. m. 

Round table conference of teachers and 
others in charge of school libraries, conducted 
by _ Webster, Public library, Geneseo, 
N. 


The object of this round table is to offer to 
those in charge of school libraries an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problems which come up 
in their work and to learn what other school 
libraries are doing. The talks on library work 
will be brief and as simple and practical as 
possible, keeping in,.mind the needs of even 
the smallest school libraries. 


1) The care of school libraries and some 
helps which are available. 
Frank K. Walter, vice-director, Li- 
brary school, Albany, IN k 
Discussion: Ida M. Mendenhall, libra- 
rian, State normal school, Geneseo, 
N. Y.: Leon O. Wiswell, division of 
school libraries, State education depart- 
ment, Albany, N 
2) Class room libraries in elementary schools. 
Claude G. Leland, superintendent of 
libraries, Board of education, New York 
city. 
3) The high school library. 
Gilbert O. Ward, librarian, Technical 
high school, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In connection with the meetings of the library 
section there will be an exhibit of various 
helps in school library work—samples of good 
editions of children’s books, aids to book selec- 
tion consisting of the best lists issued by libra- 
ries and state or city departments of education, 
lists of stories for story-telling to children, 
reading lists for boys and girls, etc. Among 
other things there will be a typical classroom 
library, a traveling library, a teacher’s profes- 
sional library, mounted photographs, lantern 
slides, etc. 

It is hoped that this exhibit will prove sug- 
gestive to teachers of all grades as well as to 
principals and school librarians who have the 
care or the selection of school libraries. 

Wednesday, December 28, 2 p. m. General 
session. 

Topic: The library as an educational factor. 

It is hoped that principals, teachers and 
others interested in emphasizing the value of 
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the library in school work will attend this 
meeting and take part in the discussion. 

1) The training of teachers in the use of 
books and of the library and in a knowl- 
edge of children’s books. ; 

James V. Sturges, principal, State 
normal school, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Discussion led by Dr J. Edward 
Banta, superintendent of schools, Bing- 
hamton, N 
2) A history teacher’s use of the library. 
Charlotte Faber, East high school, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

3) Children’s reading. 

Caroline M. Hewins, librarian, Hart- 
ford public library, Hartford, Conn. 

4) The reading of high school boys and 
girls. 
~ Percival Chubb, Ethical 
school, New York city. 

Discussion led by Dr Frank D. Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, 
NA 


Culture 


Interesting Things in Print 


The Tacoma public library has issued 
a graded list of stories and poems to read 
to children. 


The Brooklyn public library has issued 
a pamphlet (28 pages) containing a list 
of books on hygiene and physical develop- 
ment, \ 


The Public library of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, has issued a catalog of 
the geneological sources of information 
in that library. 


The Public library of Newton, Mass., 
has issued a music catalog, listing both 
works about music and works of music. 
The catalog has an index of authors and 
makes a little bound volume of 97 pages. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. has issued a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the classi- 
fied catalog of standard books suitable for 
public libraries issued several years ago. 
It contains the books of all publishers, 
about 4000 titles. Many of the titles con- 
tained in the former edition have been 
dropped and their places taken by more 
up-to-date books. About 500 additions 
have been included. 

The A. L. A. publishing board has is- 
sued “‘A list of editions selected for econ- 
omy in book buying,” by Le Roy Jeffers, 
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of the New York public library. The 
compiler states that the list of books is 
not suggested on account of literary 
value, but consists of popular titles pub- 
lished in more than one edition. It is a 
list of low-priced editions in publisher’s 
covers that are of suitable type and paper 
for library use. 

“Public library and art education” is 
the title of a most interesting address in 
pamphlet form by Mabel J. Chase, assist- 
ant supervisor of drawing in the Public 
schools of Newark, N. J. It is a report 
on and a review of the libraries of the 
country in helping to create a knowledge 
and a taste for art in the community in 
which they serve. 

While the review covers a wide terri- 
tory, it deals most largely with the con- 
tributions of the Newark public library 
along these lines. 


The Librarian is the title of a new 
venture in library journalism. The an- 
nouncement that it is to be an independ- 
ent, professional journal for professional 
men is wide enough to cover any field. 
The only source of responsibility for the 
publication is that of the advisory editor, 
Alexander J. Phillips. Mr Phillips is 
chief librarian of Gravesend and has al- 
ready made a distinctive contribution in 
his Dickens’ dictionary and other works. 
The contents of the magazine are made 
up from contributions, reviews and news 
items, reviews of library progress, Amer- 
ican reviews, and so forth, and so forth. 

Number 2, the last number received, 
shows a distinct improvement in form 
and make-up over No. 1, a commendable 
indication of progress and ability in man- 
agement. 

It is the fifth library periodical now 
published in England, the third private 
venture, and is published by Hodgetts, 
Ltd., London. 


Keeping up one’s courage is to a great 
extent a matter of habit Lots of men 
are chronically down in the mouth just 
because they have formed the habit. 
Right beside such men you will find 
others 50 per cent worse off and 100 
per cent more cheerful. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago —The Chicago library club met 
on the evening of November 10 in the Chi- 
cago public library, and the attendance of 
72 gave evidence that the subject of “Ref- 
erence work” was of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Introducing the topic of the evening, 
Mr Carlton, the president, emphasized 
it as of utmost importance, ‘‘as upon the 


work of the reference department the rep-_ 


utation of the library largely rests.” 

Edward Tweedell, reference librarian 
of the John Crerar library, touched upon 
“Some difficulties of reference work,” 
naming three as preéminent: 1) The in- 
quiry for things not in print. 2) Inade- 
quacy of indexes to periodical literature. 
3) Inability to secure copies of a work 
even when known. Mr Tweedell hoped 
the indexes planned by the Special libra- 
ries association would serve as a partial 
remedy for one of the problems and that 
a union catalog would help solve another. 

Annebelle Fraser, librarian of the Com- 
monwealth Edison company, pictured her 
busy life in “A day in a corporation 
library,” showing of what vital moment 
books and periodicals have become and 
the value of a reference librarian on the 
ground to the technical business world of 
today. Copies of a little Weekly Digest 
of current articles, classed and annotated 
by the librarian, and a valuable tool, were 
passed for inspection. 

The librarian of the Chicago normal 
school, Miss Dickey, outlined the scope of 
the library, its method of work for and 
with the normal students and teachers, 
and pupils of the practice schools. Speak- 
ing of the great benefit derived from the 
use of the library for all study periods, 
she pictured the ideal in these words: 
“Let the library not be bounded by four 
walls, but a place where the morning 
light brings a double vision, where the 
world without mingles itself indistinguish- 
ably with the world within.” 

Mr Sorenson, reference librarian in the 
political science department of the New- 
berry library, in his talk on “Reference 
in the political sciences,” said it was not 
“possible to lay down rules for proper 
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work,” but he advised that a “good reter- 
ence librarian should be like a janitor— 
never cornered ;” that he “should always 
use his resources in the best way he 
could; that he ‘should be cautious ;” 
“measure his public and not let his light 
shine on all occasions, for all the cranks 
are not dead yet.” He spoke of the ne- 
cessity for good newspaper files and what 
a veritable gold mine they had proved 
to be. 

Children’s reference work was dis- 
cussed by Miss Elliott, reference librarian 
of the Chicago public library. She said 
that ‘‘the great mass of children who come 
to a library for strictly reference work 
do not come on their own initiative, but 
are sent by parent or teacher ; and it takes 
sympathy with the child and his wants, 
considerable amount of mind-reading, the 
saving sense of humor, the instincts of a 
teacher, the training of a librarian, and, 
above all, the time to give the child indi- 
vidual attention, lest he become discour- . 
aged in his search.” She emphasized the 
need of “persistent effort to teach the 
child the use of books as tools, and that 
in this was needed the sympathetic co- 
operation of the schools.” What had 
been mentioned earlier in the evening she 
spoke of as a serious problem—the lack 
of suitable material in simple English 
upon which to draw for the questions fre- 
quently submitted by children. She sug- 
gested that a “list of debatable subjects 
for grade pupils, with references suitable 
to their use, be arranged between the 
children’s librarians and the teachers as 
a solution to part of the problem, that 
the work done may be satisfactory to both 
and of the utmost benefit to the child.” 

Nine new members were received. 

JeEsste M. Wooprorp, Secy. 


District of Columbia— The first meeting 
of the association for the year was held 
on October 19, 1910, in the children’s 
room of the Public library. After greet- 
ings from President W. W. Bishop, a 
motion was carried fixing the second 
Wednesday of the month as the regular 
date for the meeting of the association. 

The members of the association who 
attended the International congress at 
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Brussels spoke of their experiences at 
the congress and of their observations of 
European libraries, Mr Bowerman con- 
ducting this part of the program. Mr 
Brockett, librarian of the Smithsonian 
institution, spoke about the Congress of 
bibliography and documentation, and de- 
scribed the Jnstitut International de Bib- 
liographie. B. Pickman Mann gave a 
brief talk on the Solvay institute, which, 
he said, organizes researches upon given 
subjects, the work to be done either at 
the institute or elsewhere. He called at- 
tention to the Institute of sociology 
founded by Ernest Solvay at Leopold 
Park, Brussels. 

Miss Giffin, of the Library of Congress, 
read a paper on the Valentin Hat 
library and the Braille library in Paris. 
The former contains everything which 
has been published about the blind, while 
the latter has over’ 26,000 v. printed or 
written in raised dots. It is supported 
especially by the work of more than 1000 
persons, many of them women in society, 
who have learned the system of writing 
tangible print for the blind. Several 
paper-making firms-furnish free paper to 
these copyists. The volumes of the Braille 
library are circulated in France and 
abroad by means of the post and by trav- 
eling libraries. Miss Giffin described the 
periodicals the Louis Braille, the Revue 
Braille and the bulletin of the Association 
Valentin Haiiy. Miss Skinner, of the 
Public library, spoke of the social features 
of the congress and described the din- 
ners, receptions and other social func- 
tions which followed each other in quick 
succession and which were elaborate and 
beautiful. Mr Bowerman reviewed briefly 
the work done by the congress, calling 
attention to the emphasis laid upon the 
need of scholarly librarians. As the pub- 
lic library in Europe is just beginning to 
emerge, the speaker said that not much 
light was thrown on its problems at the 
congress. At the close of the meeting an 
informal reception was held. 

MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Secy. 


Kansas—The tenth annual meeting of 
the Kansas library association was held 
in Abilene on October 13-14. The first 
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afternoon was spent in visiting the Abi- 
lene library, and later in a drive in au- 
tomobiles furnished through the kind- 
ness of Abilene’s business men. 

The evening was taken up by a recep- 
tion, a most enjoyable occasion, at the 
home of Mr and Mrs C. C. Wyandt. 

Miss Francis, of the State historical 
library, Topeka, gave a delightful talk 
on her experiences in a number of old 
libraries in Great Britain. 

The first general session opened on 
Friday morning with the address of the 
president, Mrs Sarah Judd Greenman, 
of the Public library of Kansas City, 
Kan. Mrs Greenman emphasized the 
need of a trained constituency ready to 
take up the work as others lay it down. 
She reminded the association that this 
is a legislative year and that there 
should be concentrated action on the 
part of the librarians of Kansas toward 
securing library legislation. Mrs Green- 
man told of her visits during the sum- 
mer to the libraries of Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and Chicago, and express- 
ing the opinion that the small library 
can be as great a power for good in the 
small community as is the large library 
in the great city. 

Julius Lucht, librarian of the Public 
library of Leavenworth, gave an inter- 
esting paper on ‘Foreign books in a 
small library.” Mr Lucht said that how- 
ever. thoroughly the adult foreigner who 
comes to our shores may renounce all 
allegiance to his fatherland and become 
a good American citizen, he cannot re- 
nounce his native tongue, no matter how 
hard he tries. It is the duty of the 
library, large and small, to provide its 
constituency with foreign books as far 
as it is possible to do so. Mr Lucht told 
of his own experiences in providing 
reading matter for the German and Pol- 
ish people of Leavenworth. A general 
discussion followed. 

State librarian King presented a sta- 
tistical report concerning the condition 
of the public libraries in Kansas. Out 
of 168 public and institutional libraries 
and 26 public school libraries, 90 of 
the former had sent in reports showing 
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578,072 v. The annual income was 
$113,721; total amount spent for books 
last year, $32,124. The total Carnegie 
donations in the state for library build- 
ings was $29,200, distributed among 26 
libraries. In addition to this, 18 other 
libraries occupy their gwn buildings, ac- 
quired either by private donations or 
public subscriptions, while many others 
occupy rooms in county, city or school 
buildings. Mr King stated that this re- 
port was only partially complete, but 
that he hopes to have it for ready distri- 
bution at an early date. 

Secretary Hadley, representing the 
A. L. A., set forth the advantage to be 
gained by the library association in hav- 
ing an official representative at the 
A. L. A. meetings. The question of 
increasing the membership dues was dis- 
cussed. A proposition was made that 
the annual dues for librarians should 
be $2 and that of assistants $1. The 
final vote will be taken at the next 
meeting, 

The Friday afternoon 


session was 


opened with a most helpful paper on 
cataloging by Miss Billingsley, of the 
State library of Topeka. Miss Billings- 
ley prefaced her paper with the list of 
the necessary tools and helps for the 


work. She urged the great advantage 
to be derived from making the catalog 
as simple as possible, keeping ever in 
mind the viewpoint of the general reader 
and acquainting them with the use of 
the catalog. She favored a colored card, 
containing directions for its use, filed 
at the beginning of each catalog drawer. 
In closing Miss Billingsley said: “The 
sole aim of cataloging is to insure defi- 
nite and helpful aid to the reader. 
Surely if the small or medium-sized 
public library is to be effective and 
practical; it must be simple. The theme 
of my talk, then, is clearness and sim- 
plicity of the catalog, and through it 
higher efficiency of the library.” 

The two-minute reports from new 


libraries and of new features in old, de- 


veloped among other things the fact 
that a number of librarians and assist- 
ants had had their salaries increased. 
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The story hour 

The story hour, by Mrs Wagenseller, 
of Junction City, a kindergartner by 
profession, was most delightful. Mrs 
Wagenseller said in part: 

“We are to-day saying the old tales 
over and over again: to the children as 
perhaps they were once said to us. But 
this love of the story does not cease 
with childhood. It is not by chance 
that all races and all ages turn from all 
else and give place to the story teller. 
The reasons are deeply rooted in hu- 
man nature. It furnishes ideals and 
helps to interpret the world in which we 
live. The relationship of literature and 
life begins with our Mother Goose, ear- 
liest of epics. These rhymes are the 
world literature of the infancy of our 
race. Who has not sometime found 
that he or she is another Cross-patch? 
Then there are the Jack Horners who 
take credit in the pie they have not 
helped to make. And are not many of 
us kin to the commonplace type of Sol- 
omon Grundy, about whom can be re- 
corded only that he was born and chris- 
tened and married and died? Nursery 
rhymes are closely followed by tradi- 
tional tales where we find pictured the 
ideal human being. In myths and leg- 
ends we get a picture of man’s first 
vision of himself as conqueror and de- 
liverer. While it is true that without 
real knighthood we would not have 
King Arthur nor Galahad, it is equally 
true that without an Achilles in litera- 
ture there might have been no Alexan- 
der in history. With -literature so full 
of possibilities as a factor in our devel- 
opment, why should we not tell stories 
to children and make them love it?” 

Secretary Hadley, official representa- 
tive of the A. L. A., gave an interesting 
address on “The value of library 
commissions.” The value of the com- 
mission, as shown in the assistance 
which they were able to render local 
library boards in every phase of their 
work, was emphasized. Mr Hadley gave 
many illustrations of the work of the 
library commission gleaned from his 
own experiences. A lively discussion 
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followed the talk. Mr Hadley was most 
thoughtful and helpful in his answers to 
the many questions with which he was 
plied. 

The incoming executive board was 
made a legislative committee to take 
whatsoever action they thought best re- 
garding legislation for the coming win- 
ter. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs Sara Judd Greenman, 
Kansas City; vice-president, Mrs Nellie 
G. Beatty, Lawrence; vice-president, 
Mrs Belle Curry, Parsons; vice-presi- 
dent, Lida Romig, Abilene ; member-at- 
large, J. E. King, Topeka; secretary, 
Julius Lucht, Leavenworth; treasurer, 
Mrs Theresa Randolph, Pittsburg. 

The association adjourned to meet at 
Parsons in the autumn of IQII. 

Netuiz G. BEATTY. 


Kentucky —The fourth annual meeting 
of the Kentucky library association was 
held at Lexington, October 27-28. Ses- 
sions were held on Thursday afternoon 
and evening and on Friday morning. 


When the delegates arrived at Lexing- 
ton they joined the staff of the Lexing- 
ton public library at a luncheon at the 
Phoenix hotel. At intervals between the 
more important business of a luncheon, 
Mr Yust, president of the association, 
proceeded with the roll-call. Each mem- 
ber answered-with a more or less serious 
response and a bond of fellowship was 
formed which left no opportunity for one 
to feel a stranger at the convention, 

The papers for the first session were 
written by the “laity” and were as fol- 
lows: 

What the home should expect from the 
public library, by Mrs James R. Robert- 
son, Berea. 

What the school should expect from 
the public library, by Miss Semonin, su- 
pervising principal, Louisville public 
schools. 

What the business man should expect 
from the public library, by Charles Kerr, 
Lexington. 

Discussions on the papers were led by 
librarians, among whom were Miss 
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Pratt, of the Highland branch library, 
Louisville; Miss Dillard, of the Lexing- 
ton public library,.and Miss Lindsey, of 
the Frankfort public library. Through 
the three papers rang the cry, “Let us 
know what you have,” and the reply 
came, “Let us know what you wish,” and 
the acknowledged resultant was that 
there must be cooperation. 

At 8 p. m. a meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. Mayor 
Skain of Lexington welcomed the visit- 
ors to Lexington, the home of so many 
famous Kentucky writers. Mrs George 
Flournoy of Paducah, member of the 
Kentucky library commission, in her 
charming way told how the commission 
had established itself at the Capitol and 
what it was prepared to do. State libra- 
rian Kavanaugh of Frankfort, another 
member of the commission, reported that 
he was already investigating the libraries 
in the state institutions. Prof. O. L. 
Reid, of the Louisville male high school, 
gave an address, “Les Miserables—in- 
spired fiction.” This was a literary treat 
tor all who were so fortunate as to hear 
it. Prof. Reid held the rapt attention 
of the audience while he narrated the 
wonderful story and portrayed the char- 
acter of the actors. 

At the close of the session the Wom- 
an’s club of Lexington entertained the 
guests at an informal reception. 

On Friday morning, after the business 
meeting, Miss Robinson, acting secretary 
of the Kentucky library commission, took 
charge of the question box. Miss Robin- 
son, who had in so short a time so im- 
pressed the librarians in Kentucky with 
her ability that they thought she could 
shoulder almost any burden, through a 
few questions was given an opportunity 
to state briefly what the commission could 
be expected at present to undertake. 

Committees were appointed to increase 
the membership of the association, to 
keep Kentucky libraries in touch with im- 
portant Federal and state public docu- 
ments, and to confer with others who 
are investigating lower postal rates for 
bulletins of the State library commissions. 

The members were taken in automo- 
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biles to visit the new Carnegie library of 
the State university, to Ashland, the Clay 
homestead, and then through the cele- 
brated stock farms of the famous blue 
grass region to the Country club for 
luncheon. There was warmth and cheer 
within while the first snow of the season 
fell without. 

Covington and Berea sent invitations 
for the next meeting. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: William F. Yust, Louisville, 
president; Lilian Lindsey, Frankfort, 
first vice-president ; Celeste Lucas, Paris, 
second vice-president ; Harriet B. Gooch, 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer; J. M. 
Duff, Lexington, member-at-large of the 
executive committee. 

Harriet B, Goocu. 


Michigan — The twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan library association 
was held at the Jackson public library 
Oct. 18-19, 1910. Eighty members regis- 
tered. The attendance was the second 
largest in the history of the association. 

An address of welcome was given by 
Mr L. H. Field of Jackson, who said that 
the modern library is a power for good 
in the community. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Nina K. Preston. The reports 
of the secretary and of the treasurer were 
read and accepted. 

The president gave an interesting re- 
sumé of the Ohio library association con- 
ference which she attended. Mabel C. 
True, of the Michigan state library, read 
a delightful paper on Library extension— 
“Libraries no longer cater to book lovers 
only, but open their doors to all.” 

This was followed by an interesting 
and instructive paper by Samuel H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids 
public library, on ‘Library extension 
through the lecture room.” He laid stress 
on the desirability of popularizing the 
library and bringing it to the notice of the 
people. 

The discussion on the affiliation of the 
State library association with the A. L. A. 
came next, and the advantage of closer 
relation with the national body was em- 
phasized. No formal action was taken. 


Miss King, librarian of the High school 
library, invited the school librarians pres- 
ent to meet with her at the High school 
library for the purpose of discussing some 
of the problems common to all school 
libraries. On motion the meeting ad- 
journed to give opportunity to all to visit 
the new high school. It is a modern and 
splendidly equipped building. 

At the evening session Mrs Elmendorf, 
of the Buffalo public library, read a de- 
lightful paper on “Children’s right to po- 
etry,” incidentally giving the adult audi- 
ence the rare privilege of listening to some 
of the most charming lullabies. This was 
followed by a reception held in the art 
rooms of the Public library, tendered by 
the Jackson art association to the mem- 
bers of the Michigan library association. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened with a roll-call of Michigan libra- 
ries. Twenty-eight responded with a 
short report of the new work undertaken 
during the year. There was infinite vari- 
ety in the reports. 

Grand Rapids, among many other 
things, reported a new branch at the Hol- 
brook school, opening of the children’s 
room on Sundays, and the completion of 
a collection of city charters. 

The two new additions to the Jackson 
library were very much appreciated—the 
new librarian and the new auditorium 
where the meetings took place. 

Mr Gilmore, assistant librarian of the 
Detroit public library, gave a concise re- 
port of Mr Carnegie’s gift to the city of 
Detroit, which provides means for a new 
building for the central library and for 
several branches. One branch is in 
process of construction and the ground 
for three more will be broken in a short 
time. Mr Goodell, of the Detroit library, 
who had charge of the library exhibit at 
the Industrial exposition held in Detroit 
this summer, reported that 23,000 lists on 
industrial subjects were given away and 
250 cards issued during the exposition. 

Mt Pleasant has organized a_ public 
library. Through the efforts of the Wom- 
an’s club $500 was raised and 500 books 
donated. 

The keynote of the reports was the 
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indomitable purpose to do more and bet- 
ter, to reach a greater number of people, 
to make the library a powerful factor for 
good, and the singleness of purpose that 
insures success. 

At the close of the reports Mrs Elmen- 
dorf conducted a symposium on “Small 
school libraries.” Miss Messer, libra- 
rian of the Manistee public library, gave 
a scholarly talk on book selection. ‘“Re- 
member diversity in selecting the books. 
We always have the poor in intellect with 
us. Wholesome fiction is a stepping-stone 
to better reading. Since we dispense 
books, select the interesting ones and 
choose them with circumspection.” Mrs 
Elmendorf advised the librarians to re- 
member what library they are buying for, 
and ‘put aside the books that are not per- 
tinent to their needs. 

Miss S. I. Silliman of Three Rivers 
and Lenoré E. Porter of Allegan each had 
a paper on'work with the school children. 
Miss Silliman laid stress on codperation 
with the teachers. 

Miss Porter agreed with Miss Silliman 
that children should be instructed how to 
use the library. But “the librarian needs 
the teacher’s help, and only by united 
efforts can they do efficient work with 
the child.” 

Mrs Cole of Benton Harbor gave a 
short talk on ‘‘Recent books for boys and 
girls.” The need of fairy tales for chil- 
dren was emphasized. 

When the meeting adjourned a special 
car took ‘the librarians to the Country 
club, a short distance from Jackson, where 
a delicious luncheon was served to an 
appreciative body of library workers, 
with the Jackson library board as host. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
interesting talk by Theodore W. Koch, 
librarian of University of Michigan 
library, on “Historical libraries in Amer- 

a,” speaking particularly of the growth 
and development of the New York Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden foundations, Boston 
public library and the Congressional 
library. Stereopticon views added much 
to the interest. 

This was followed by a paper on “Civic 
leagues and the library,” by Phebe 


Parker, librarian of Sage library, West 
Bay City. It was a most lucid illustra- 
tion of the potency of the library as a 
factor in civic life, although, as Miss 
Parker modestly terms the library, it is 
only an “‘indirect influence.” 

At a business session the following offi 
cers were elected for I911: President, 
Nina K. Preston, Hall-Fowler library, 
Ionia; first vice-president, T. W. Koch, 
Ann Arbor, U. of M. library ; second vice- 
president, Lulu F. Miller, Hackley public 
library, Muskegon ; treasurer, J. S. Cleav- 
inger, Jackson public library; secretary, 
Olive C. Lathrop, State library, Lansing. 

ANIELA PoRAY. 


Missouri —The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Missouri library association, held 
in Springfield on October 20-21, was 


one of the most successful in the history 
of the association. The registered attend- 
ance was 39, including representatives 
from 18 libraries in all parts of the state. 
Sessions were held in the Public library, 
a dignified and spacious Carnegie build- 
ing, which unfortunately is not supported 


properly by the city. The delegates found 
Springfield a rapidly growing and up-to- 
date city, partaking largely of the pros- 
perity that has been visited of late upon 
the whole southern portion of the middle 
West. 

The meeting was preceded by an insti- 
tute, under the direction of the State 
library commission, and conducted by the 
secretary, Miss Wales. There were three 
sessions. The subjects treated were the 
various phases of book selection, followed 
by one of Miss L. E. Stearns’ illuminating 
talks, entitled “Why a librarian?” Un- 
fortunately the librarians of small libra- 
ries in the vicinity, for whom the institute 
was intended and who would have bene- 
fited most by it, did not attend, and these 
sessions partook rather of the nature of 
round table discussions for the members 
of the association, affording an oppor- 
tunity to go over some of the old, but 
ever new, questions of book selection and 
purchase —that of local versus distant 
agents, for instance, on which there seems 
still to be room for difference of opinion. 

The failure of the small libraries to 
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send representatives to this institute em- 
phasizes more than ever the necessity of 
reaching out into the highways and hedges 
and compelling attendance by direct per- 
sonal work. 

The first regular session of the associa- 
tion on Thursday afternoon was opened 
by Mayor Robert E. Lee, who welcomed 
those present in a scholarly address, in 
which he showed himself up to date in 
modern library matters by dwelling on 
the value of proper library “advertising.” 
Mr Bostwick, of the St Louis public 
library, responded briefly. After inform- 
ing his audience that the mayor was still 
unmarried (a piece of news that seemed 
to be resented by some of those present), 
the chairman turned over the meeting to 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian of Westminster 
college, Fulton, Mo., president of the as- 
sociation. 

Miss Wales, secretary of the State 
commission, in a “Bird’s-eye view of Mis- 
souri libraries,” brought out the fact that 
the state appears to stand alone in many 
of the conditions that it presents. She 
said: ‘Under a close definition of the 
term, but 20 points show well-established 
public libraries to represent an area of 
69,000 square miles and a population of 
3,500,000.” Seventeen of these are north 
of an east and west line through the capi- 
tal. Miss Wales considers that the present 
constitutional limit of taxation prevents 
the establishment of libraries in many in- 
stances. Among the various forces now 
doing good work for library extension, 
besides the State commission, are the 
Missouri woman’s improvement associa- 
tion, the Civic leagues, the American 
woman’s league and many local societies 
and clubs. After an encouraging report 
on commission work in rural parts of the 
state by Miss Farr, the new state organ- 
izer, the rest of the session was occupied 
with a discussion on “The town library— 
is its advantage worth the cost?” . Let- 
ters on this subject were read from Homer 
Hall of St Louis; Ovid Bell and Walter 
Williams of Columbia, Mo., and others. 
These gave the citizen’s view, and united 
in deeming the public library worth while 
if it succeeded in making itself a -vital 


force in the community. If not, the writ- 
ers thought it quite possible that the re- 
turn might not equal the outlay. One 
aphorism from Mr Hall is worth quoting. 
He said: 

“A library is in some respects like a 
bath tub. It is worth something just to 
be able to say you have one, because of 
the favorable impression its mere pres- 
ence creates. But it is vastly more valu- 
able and is worth many times its cost if 
rightly used.” 

The library end of the discussion, to 
which many of those present contributed, 
drifted gradually to the subject of legiti- 
mate and proper publicity work, in con- 
nection with which the account given by 
Mr Kerr of the establishment of a public 
library at Fulton, Mo., was most valuable 
and stimulating, showing especially what 
aid the local press may furnish and how 
the editors may be so interested as to 
make that aid available. 

The event of the evening session was 
Miss Stearns’ address on “The mental 
horizon of the library worker,” in which 
she took the opportunity to cross the 
boundaries of her subject more than once 
to impress upon her hearers something 
that she thought they ought to know. In 
particular she laid stress on the responsi- 
bility of both trustees and librarian for 
the proper support of the public library 
by the municipal authorities, which is fre- 
quently withheld, she said, simply because 
the library’s case has not been properly 
presented. New York’s “budget ex- 
hibit” was held up as a method that might 
be followed on a smaller scale by other 
cities and towns. Miss Stearns was at 
het best, and not only on this ‘occasion 
but whenever she spoke she made an im- 
pression that will leave a lasting influence. 

Next came a brief book symposium. 
Prof. Austin D. Wolfe, of Paik college, 
reviewed and commended Gayley’s “Idols 
of education ;” Miss Whittier, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri library, spoke with 
enthusiasm of Henry M. Stanley’s auto- 
biography ; Mrs Willis H. Kerr, of West- 


Minster college library, recommended 


Grant Allen’s “Evolution in Italian art,” 
and H. O. Severance, librarian of the 
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University of Missouri, spoke of a re- 
cent Bibliography of United States his- 
tory and of Ben King’s verses. 

An informal reception followed, during 
which the members of the association had 
an opportunity to meet some of the citi- 
zens of Springfield. 

The chief feature of the Friday morn- 
ing session, and from some points of view 
the most interesting of the entire meet- 
ing, was the discussion on “Bibliography 
for college and reference libraries,” led 
from the teacher’s or investigator’s point 
of view by Prof. Richardson, of the 
Springfield normal school, and on behalf 
of librarians by Mr Severance. A letter 
on the subject was read from Prof. Tren- 
holme, of the State university. The in- 
teresting point of difference developed 
that the teacher desires to limit the field 
of consultation and to direct its course 
entirely too much to suit the librarian. 
From the latter’s point of view the stu- 
dent should be practically turned loose 
in the library and allowed to find and use 
his material for himself; whereas the 
teacher, at least in the earlier grades, not 
only desires to tell the pupil where to 
look but describes to him what he ought 
to find. The librarian contends that the 
student can learn only by doing; the 
teacher that time and labor would both 
be wasted by trusting him too far. 

A library round table, conducted by 
Miss Stearns, took the form of a ques- 
tion box and the topics covered a wide 
range. The answers were of course wise, 
stimulating and helpful—the reporter is 
helpless before such an array, but the 
profit to the listener can not be measured 
by ability to set down the results in cold 
type. 

An interesting review of Missouri 
library collections and resources, by Mrs 
C. W. Whitney, librarian of the Kansas 
City public library, read by Prof. Wolfe, 
contained a strong and logical plea for in- 
ter-library loans of historical material, and 
put forward the suggestion that the vari- 
ous libraries of the state should send to 
the office of the State library commission 
at Jefferson City cards for their items of 
Missouriana, to form there a complete 
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catalog of the state’s resources in this line. 
The plan met with favor and was adopted 
by the association. 

A valuable paper on “Library reorgani- 
zation,” by Charles E. Rush, Mr Wright's 
successor at St Joseph, completed the 
morning’s program. 

In the afternoon Paul Blackwelder, as- 
sistant librarian of the St Louis public 
library, read a paper on “The public 
library and the school library,” which 
covered the ground with thoroughness 
and sanity. In his analysis of the situa- 
tion, while admitting that an administra- 
tive union of library and school might be 
logical and would make for economy, he 
concluded that practical considerations 
forbid it. A board of education that con- 
trols a library always keeps the library 
in the second place. This is healthy doc- 
trine for Missouri, in parts of which it 
needs to be taken to heart. The speaker 
also advocated the free use of the public 
library’s collection by the school library 
and, indeed, its almost entire dependence 
on the public library for fiction and po- 
etry. The paper ended with an interest- 
ing account of school work in the St 
Louis public library. 

Miss Wales and Miss Farr described 
some of the work accomplished by the 
commission for school libraries, and then 
the meeting adjourned for an automobile 
excursion. 

The necessity of early adjournment 
hurried the program a little, which is 
always to be regretted. Previous to the 
final breaking up the association listened 
to the reports of its officers and to invita- 
tions for the next meeting from various 
places, including Kirksville, Fulton, Han- 
nibal, St Joseph and Kansas City. 

Officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year as follows: 

President, Prof, Austin D. Wolfe, Park 
college, Parkville; vice-president, Paul 
Blackwelder, St Louis public library ; 
secretary, Marguerite McDaniel, Sedalia 
public library; treasurer, Clarence E. 
Miller, Mercantile library, St Louis. 

The automobile excursion took the del- 
egates in a winding course about the city 
and over the Government boulevard to 
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the two cemeteries—National and Con- 
federate—where rest those who fought 
for the Blue and for the Gray on the bat- 
tlefield of Wilson’s Creek, only ten miles 
distant. The appetites gained during the 
ride stood the association in good stead 
a few hours later, when, as guests of the 
board of directors of the Springfield pub- 
lic library, they were entertained at din- 
ner. The chairman of the board felic- 
itously introduced various visiting libra- 
rians, who responded to the general toast, 
“Our libraries and why we love them.” 
The speakers included the retiring and 
incoming presidents, Messrs Kerr and 
Wolfe (a fine opportunity for discrimi- 
nating punsters, of which advantage was 
duly taken), Mr Bostwick of St Louis, 
Mr Severance, of the State university, 
and others. 

The musical numbers interspersed in 
the general program deserve special men- 
tion. They were under the general charge 
of Mrs Wade Burden of Springfield, and 
included selections for voice, piano and 
violin solos, 

Artuor E. Bostwick. 


Massachusetts — One of the largest and 
most enjoyable meetings of the Bay Path 
library club was held in Shrewsbury, 
Mass., October 18, 1910. 

After the short business session reports 
of recent library meetings were given— 
the Massachusetts library club at Prince- 
ton in June, the A. L. A. at Mackinac 
Island and ‘Library week” in Amherst. 

Dr George E. Wire, librarian of the 
Worcester county law library, read a 
paper on “Law and medicine in town 
libraries,” and gave a short account of 
the state laws and statutes which are 
given to each town, and recommended 
books on business law by Parsons and 
White as good general books. 

As to medicine, Dr Wire advised the 
purchase of good recent books on cook- 
ing, hygiene, nursing and sanitation, and 
let the people and doctors do the rest. 

After lunch a helpful round table on 
new books was conducted by Miss 
Wheeler of Leominster. 

A paper on the “Massachusetts free 
library commission and its work with 
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small libraries,” by its chairman, Charles 
F. D. Belden, gave all a clearer idea of 
the work of the commission and the help 
which small libraries may receive there- 
from. 

At the close of the session, through the 
kindness of townspeople, the members 
were taken in automobiles to visit the 
home of Gen. Artemus Ward, where by 
the kindness of the family the freedom of 
the house was given, interesting not only 
for its associations but as.an example of 
old-time architecture and a storehouse of 
historical treasures. Rev. Wilson Waters, 
a descendant of Gen. Ward, was present, 
and gave a brief talk on the homestead 
and its associations. 

E. M. Haynes, Secy. 

The Southern Worcester library club 
met at Whitinsville, Mass., October 11, 
1910. S. A. Melcher, superintendent of 
schools in Whitinsville, welcomed the 
club, and Miss Brown, field agent of the 
Massachusetts library commission, gave 
an interesting address on methods of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the small library. 
Miss Putnam, of the Uxbridge library, 
gave a summary of the opinions of six 
leading physicians as to the treatment of 
infected books. 


Nebraska — The sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska library association 
was held in Lincoln, October 19-21, Ig10. 
The first session opened with a business 
meeting, President Anna V. Jennings in 
the chair. After the necessary business 
was transacted, Miss Noble, of the State 
university farm library, gave a talk on 
“Books on agriculture,” making special 
mention of those suitable for a small 
library. Miss Rulon, librarian of the 
State normal library, after distributing 
among the members of the association 
lists of “Best reference books for a small 
library,” pointed out the best features of 
the books recommended. The next num- 
ber on the program was a paper given by 
Dr Louise Pound, professor of English 
literature of the State university, on the 
“Evaluation of fiction,” after which Prof. 
P. H. Grummann, of the German depart- 
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ment of the University of Nebraska, read 
a paper on “The modern German drama.” 

“The evening session was devoted to the 
subject of libraries in state institutions. 
Miss Carey, of the Minnesota library 
commission, gave an address on this sub- 
ject, in which she is so vitally interested. 
The discussion was opened by Miss 
Eaves, professor of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. T. W. Smith, war- 
den of the State penitentiary, told of the 
library in that institution, and H. C. 
Lindsay, state librarian, gave the associa- 
tion some practical ideas about what can 
be done in Nebraska through the legisla- 
ture to bring about better administration 
of these libraries. The evening closed 
with an informal reception. 

On Thursday morning the subject of 
needed library legislation was taken up 
and discussed : 

School library law, by F. S. Perdue, deputy 

state superintendent of public instruction. 

Amendments to the Public library law: 

Number of trustees, by Mrs Helen Rowan, 
trustee of Alliance public library. 

Library levy, by Charlotte Templeton, sec- 
retary: of the Public library commission. 

County extension, by Judge C. B. Letton, 
of the Supreme court of Nebraska. 

H. E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago 
public library, then gave an address, 
“What of the rural library?” The mem- 
bers of the association were the guests of 
the Lincoln library club at a luncheon 
served by the Domestic science depart- 
ment of the State university. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
practical questions of library administra- 
tion. Miss Williams, librarian of the 
Geneva public library, read a very clever 
paper, ‘Experiences of a country libra- 
rian.” Miss Tobitt, librarian of the 
Omaha public library, conducted a round 
table, at which short talks were given, 
followed by helpfitl discussions : 

A boys’ club. Miss Waugh, Lincoln. 

Work with the factories. Miss Bowen, 

Omaha public library. 

Loose leaf accession book. Miss Ray, dep- 

uty state librarian. 
Library column in the newspaper. Miss 
Greef, librarian of Fremont public library. 

How the lecture rooms can be made useful. 
Miss Howard, librarian of Havelock public 
library. 
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Work with the schools. Miss Prout, libra- 

rian of the Fairbury public library. 

Discipline of a college library reading room. 

Miss Ingles, librarian of the Wesleyan 
university library. 

Friday morning the librarians visited 
the libraries of Lincoln and Havelock. 
Some helpful exhibits were prepared for 
the meeting: Non-fiction collection for a 
small library, by Miss Craig of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska library, and one of 
bookbindings, by Dr W. K. Jewett, li- 
brarian of the University of Nebraska 
library. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, F. L. Hal- 
ler, trustee of the Omaha public library ; 
first vice-president, Clara Craig, of the 
University of Nebraska library; second 
vice-president, Mrs Frank, librarian of 
the Kearney public library; secretary- 


treasurer, Guess Humphrey, librarian of 
the Nebraska public library commission. 
The meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful sessions in the history of the as- 
Guess HuMpuRey, Secy. 


sociation. 


New Jersey— The twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey library associa- 
tion was held Friday, October 21, 1910, 
in the Asbury Park public library. In 
spite of the threatening weather, about 
80 were present in the morning and 97 in 
the afternoon. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, J. C. Dana, Newark; first vice- 
president, M. L. Prevost, Elizabeth : sec- 
ond vice-president, J. A. Campbell, Tren- 
ton; treasurer, Mary G. Peters, Bayonne ; 
secretary, Edna B. Pratt, New Jersey 
public library commission, 

There was much discussion as to the 
advisability of changing the date of the 
annual meeting. The association finally 
voted the executive board power to act 
in the matter if it seemed advisable. 

An announcement of interest to every 
librarian in the state was made by Mr 
Kimball, chairman of the New Jersey 
public library commission. Instead of the 
summer school for elementary library 
work which the commission has held for 
the past five years in the Asbury Park 
library, it is planned to hold this spring 
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a week’s institute for librarians in charge 


of libraries and those assistants who are’ 


in charge of departments. No matter 
what her training or previous experience, 
every librarian is confronted, as her work 
goes on, with practical problems worthy 
of discussion. It is to meet this need felt 
by so many energetic workers that the 
institute is planned. Each morning a lec- 
ture on the larger phases of the work will 
be given by someone of national rather 
than local reputation. Each afternoon a 
round table will be conducted by an au- 
thority on the particular phase of library 
work under discussion on that particular 
day. The institute will be free to all li- 
brarians in the state of New Jersey. 
After the business meeting, Miss Free- 
man of the Newark public library opened 
the morning session with a very delight- 
ful paper on the “Psychological moment.” 
Miss Freeman was followed by F. W. 
Jenkins of Chas.: Scribner’s Sons. He 
traced the origin and growth of “the 


American publishers” from 1639, when . 


the first press was established in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to the present day. The 
first issue of this press was “Freeman’s 
oath ;” the second, the almanac for 1639; 
the third, the almanac for 1640, and the 
fourth, the Bay Psalmbook. Of these 
issues the last named only is extant. 
Among other of the earliest publications 
mentioned were Edmund Ranger’s ‘‘No 
to drunkards” and Benjamin Harris’s 
“New England primer.” 

Mrs Edwin C. Grice, president of the 
Home and school association of Philadel- 
phia, opened the afternoon session. Tak- 
ing as her topic the “Codrdination of ed- 
ucational forces in a community,” she 
dwelt upon the relation of the home, the 
school, and the library. It took us into 
the neighborhood of settlement work in 
which the library could be a vital force. 
Mrs Grice’s plea is for a better knowledge 
of, and acquaintance with, the parents of 
those children upon whom we concentrate 
so much attention; the bringing of them 
within the influence of the library spirit ; 
the getting of their codperation in direct- 
ing the reading of the young by explain- 
ing to them the connection, as we see it, 
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between right reading and right living, 
This would herald the coming of the li- 
brarian to the mothers’ meetings, or the 
coming of the mothers’ meetings to the 
library. In short, wherever the abiding 
influences in a child’s life are under: dis- 
cussion why should not the librarian be 
present with a word of warning, a word 
of explanation, or a word of encourage- 
ment ? 

Because a Junior Republic was started 
over a year ago at Flemington Junction, 
it seemed appropriate that William R. 
George, the originator of the Junior Re- 
public idea, should tell the librarians of 
the state of the inception, growth, and 
ideals of the movement and to forecast 
a little of its future. His humor and op- 
timism filled his hearers with enthusiasm 
for the man and his work. 

At the close of the programme, the 
staff of the Asbury Park library, assisted 
by the wives of the trustees and other rep- 
resentative women of the town, served 
tea to the association and made possible 
a delightful and profitable social hour. 


New York—The first meeting of the 
year of the New York library club was 
held at Teachers’ college on the evening 
of November 10, with President Edwin 
H. Anderson in the chair. About 200 
members were present. 

After a brief business meeting the club 
resolved itself into ‘‘A convention of 
books,” to borrow Mr Crothers’ phrase, 
when the following delegates presented, 
with as little solemnity as possible, their 
views on books selected by themselves: 

Frederick C. Hicks told of his enjoy- 
ment of Anthony Trollope’s Autobiog- 
raphy and why it appealed to him; Julia 
F. Carter gave a materialistic view of 
“Alice,” in which Polly, the truly little 
girl who read “Alice,” was almost as 
original as Alice herself; Helen Rex 
Keller gave ansinteresting paper on Jane 
Addams’ “Spirit of youth and the city 
streets ;’ Anna C. Tyler spoke so enthu- 
siastically of and quoted so temptingly 
from Arnold Bennett’s “Buried alive” 
that its circulation among members of the 
club is likely to be much increased in the 
near future; Henry W. Kent gave a 
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paper, atmospheric and delightful, on 
Bayle’s Dictionary; while an apprecia- 
tion of Rostand’s ‘‘Chantecler,” sent at 
the request of the program committee, by 
Heltn E. Haines of Pasadena, Cal., and 
read by her sister, was a most welcome 
contribution from a former member of 
the club. The convention proved most 
stimulating and enjoyable. 
Susan A. Hutcuinson, Secy. 


Wisconsin— The Milwaukee library club 
was entertained for its November meet- 
ing at the new south side branch of the 
Public library with 50 members present. 

C. E. McLenegan, librarian-elect of 
the Public library, gave an interesting ad- 
dress and asked the codperation of the 
librarians of that institution in the work 
of perfecting the system now installed in 
the library buildings. During the early 
part of the evening S. A. McKillop of the 
south side branch showed the visiting 
members the active work of the branch. 


Mid-Winter Library Meetings 
The plans fer the midwinter library 


meetings in Chicago, so far as definitely 
developed at this time, are as follows: 

The League of library commission will 
meet January 3 and 4. The chief topics 
for discussion will be “Rural library ex- 
tension from local centers” and ‘‘Relation 
of library commissions to state associa- 
tions.” 

The council of the A. L. A. will meet 
on Thursday morning, January 5. Two 
topics will be discussed, “Affiliation of 
state associations with A. L. A.” and 
“Net fiction.” 

The executive board of the A. L. A. 
will hold a meeting on Thursday after- 
noon. 

The college and university librarians of 
the middle West will hold an all-day con- 
ference on Friday, January 6. 

The Bibliographical society of America 
will also hold a meeting some time during 
the week. Definite plans are not formu- 
lated at this time. 

The Congress hotel has been chosen as 
headquarters, where a special rate for 
those attending the convention will be 
made. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


On October 27, the anniversary of Miss 
Kroeger’s last lecture to the library 
school, Dr MacAlister and Miss Hop- 
kins spoke to the class of Miss Kroeger 
and her work. 

Rebecca May Hammond, Drexel, ’og, 
was married on October 5 to Francis 
Elliott Robinson. 

Ruth Martin Jones, Drexel, ’o8, was 
married in November to Raymond Lundy. 

Mary Louise Sayre, Drexel, ’10, was 
married on October 18 to Andrew Pres- 
cott Koch. 

Flora B. Roberts, Drexel, ’99, has 
resigned her position as librarian in the 
State normal school, Warrensburg, Mo., 
to accept the librarianship of the Public 
library at Superior, Wis. 

Frances Hobart, Drexel, ’04, who has 
been secretary of the Vermont board of 
library commissioners for the past six 
years, has resigned her position and will 
rest for a while before taking up other 
work. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY. 


New York state library 


The class of ’12 has elected as officers 
for the year the following : 

President, Alfred D. Keator; vice- 
president, Fannie C. Rawson; secretary- 
treasurer, Frances H. Kelly. 

Frances D. Lyon, LL. B., Cornell, sub- 
librarian of the State law library and a 
special student in last year’s junior class, 
is giving a series of three lectures in ele- 
mentary parliamentary law to be followed 
by a mock trustees’ meeting, in connec- 
tion with the library seminar. Further 
practice in conducting meetings and dis- 
cussions will be given in subsequent 
meetings of the seminar. Another new 
seminar feature will be at least two lec- 
tures, with outside practice, in business 
correspondence. The discussion of the 
relations of schools and libraries, intro- 
duced last year, will be repeated in some- 
what amplified form, and other library 
topics of current interest will be dis- 
cussed. F. K. WALTER. 
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Western Reserve university 


Invitations to meet the class of ’11 on 
October 18, issued by the faculty to the 
alumni of the school, were accepted by 
about 100 guests and a very pleasant 
evening was spent. 

For the past month Professor Root of 
Oberlin college has been giving his course 
in the history of the printed book. These 
lectures have been very much enjoyed 
by the students. 

Western Reserve library school was 
very well represented both by faculty and 
alumni at the meeting of the Ohio library 
association held this year at Columbus, 
and 14 were present at a Reserve lunch- 
eon. 

Frances Root, ’o5, formerly librarian of 
the Lorain, O., public library, was mar- 
ried in October to Albert K. Hibbard of 
Sheffield, O. 

Nellie Luehrs, ’07, assistant in the St 
Clair branch of the Cleveland public li- 
rary, has been promoted to librarian of 
the Temple sub-branch. 

Edythe Prouty, ’o8, assistant in the 
Brooklyn sub-branch of the Cleveland 
public library, has been promoted to a 
position in the Stations department. 

Ruth Ellis, ’10, who has been doing 
some temporary work in a school library 
in Baldwinsville, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Catalog de- 
partment in the Cleveland public library. 


Wisconsin 


The schedule of the Wisconsin library 
school has been carried forward with very 
little change this fall. The course in li- 
brary literature has been transferred to 
the fall semester, so that the students 
may have the entire year in which to 
know and use this valuable material. 
Mary F. Carpenter, who has charge of 
keeping up the files of library literature, 
both for the commission and the school, 
is giving the lectures and will hold vari- 
ous student conferences throughout the 
year to keep the subject before them. Mr 
Dudgeon is giving the course in current 
events. The purpose of the course has 
been somewhat changed and emphasis is 
laid on the study of the trend of present- 
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day movements, rather than on current 
happenings. The newspapers are clipped 
for important general news, which is 
posted daily by the students as a part of 
their regular work, 

The opening reception for the school 
by Miss Hazeltine on Saturday, October 
15, was also a welcome to Miss Smith, 
recently elected librarian of the Madison 
free library, and to Miss McCollough, 
the new member of the school faculty. 

The annual Halloween frolic, a tradi- 
tion already rooted in the annals of the 
school, took the form of a sheet and pil- 
low-case party this year, with Halloween 
games and plenty of library jokes and 
grinds. 

Notes of graduates 

Julia A. Baker, ’o8, chief of the loan 
department of the Davenport (Ia.) public 
library, passed the civil service examina- 
tion of the Chicago public library in July, 
and has been appointed head of the 
branch library, which was opened No- 
vember 1 in Mark White square. 

Helen D. Carson, ’07, has resigned her 
position as head of the Department of 
Serials in the University of Minnesota. 

Winifred Gregory, ’10, resigned her 
position in the Minneapolis public library 
October 1 to join the staff of the library 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Gertrude L. Husenetter, ’o9, has be- 
come children’s librarian in the Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) public library. 

Julia S. Osborne, ‘07, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Sycamore, III. 

Bertha H. Rogers, ’09, succeeds Miss 
Baker at the head of the loan department 
of the Davenport (Ia.) public library. 

Jane S. Schauers, ’08, who has had 
charge of the reorganization of the Fond 
du Lac (Wis.) public library, has been 
appointed acting librarian at Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Myrtle E. Sette, ’07, who has been 
reorganizing the catalog of the Racine 
(Wis.) public library, has been chosen to 
organize the Public library of Yankton, 
as: a 


Anna Du Pré Smith, ’07, has become 
chief of the loan department in the Sioux 
City (Ia.) public library. 
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James Lyman Whitney 
Memorial by trustees of Boston public library 


James L. Whitney, formerly librarian, 
died September 25, 1910. He had been 
connected with the library service 40 
years, 10 months and 3 days. During 
the early years of this extended period 
the American public library system was 
in process of development, and our own 
library, as the first important institution 
of the kind, was making precedents and 
accomplishing results to which Mr Whit- 
ney in no slight degree contributed. 

He graduated from Yale college in the 
class *56, remaining one year longer as 
Berkeley scholar of the house, an honor 
earned by passing the best examination 
in the classics. While at Yale he gained 
some library experience, first as assistant 
librarian for one year and afterward libra- 
rian for one year of the library of the 
Brothers in Unity, a collection of about 
T1,000 Vv. 

In 1868, after some years’ connection 
with the business of bookselling, he be- 
came assistant librarian of the Cincin- 
nati public library, and on November 7, 
1869, entered the cataloging department 
of our own library. His subsequent serv- 
ice included the following promotions and 
transfers: chief of the catalog depart- 
ment from 1874 until March 31, 1899; 
acting librarian from March 31, 1899, un- 
til December 22, 1899; librarian from De- 
cember 22, 1899, until his resignation, 
February 1, 1903 ; and chief of the depart- 
ment of documents and statistics from 
February I, 1903, until his death. 

While in charge of the catalog depart- 
ment he edited for publication the impor- 
tant Ticknor catalog of Spanish books, 
the Hand book for readers, the Bulletin 
of books added to the library, and other 
printed catalogs and publications. All 
of these, particularly the Ticknor cata- 
log, with its elaborate notes, exhibited 
the scholarly research and literary care 
which always marked Mr Whitney’s 
work as a cataloger. The public card cat- 
alog in its present form is principally due 
to him. It grew under his supervision 
during 20 years of painstaking effort, and 
the result secured not only the apprecia- 
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tive recognition of readers who found the 
catalog a practicable guide to the coilec- 
tion within the library, but also the un- 
qualified commendation of competent 
experts, materially extending the reputa- 
tion of the library and enhancing Mr. 
Whitney’s personal reputation among his 
professional contemporaries. 

His life was in the institution with 
which he was so long connected. By his 
genial manner and kindly spirit he won 
the affection of his associates. He was 
seldom absent from his desk. His duty 
here was always to him a labor of love. 
He sought always with patriotic devotion 
to advance the interests of the institution, 
and in passing from it he provided by 
liberal bequests for the continuation of 
the bibliographical work in ‘which he was 
particularly interested. 

The trustees gratefully put upon rec- 
ord their appreciation of his long, faith- 
ful and efficient service. 


Dedication of Hay Library, Brown 
. University 


The new library building of Brown uni- 
versity was dedicated on November II. 
The library is a memorial to John Hay, 
the illustrious Americn statesman, who 
was one of the most distinguished gradu- 
ates of Brown university. The building, 
whose cost is over $300,000, was erected 
through a gift of $150,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie, the balance being made up from 
admiring friends of Mr Hay. 

The dedication was made a notable 
event by the university, distinguished citi- 
zens being guests on that occasion. The 
principal addresses were made by Sen- 
ator Elihu Root of New York and Dr 
James B. Angell, president emeritus of the 
University of Michigan. Dr Angell took 
for his theme ‘“The importance of the 
library to the university and the founda- 
tion of the university as its intellectual 
power.” He also spoke of the work of 
John Hay and the heritage which the 
American people received from him. Sen- 
ator Root paid a high tribute to Mr Hay, 
reviewing his life and characteristics, his 
great diplomatic service to the United 
States while secretary of state, and the 
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great service he rendered on all public 
questions which came up for considera- 
tion and adjudication during his public 
career. 

A procession of the visitors, faculty 
and students proceeded from the old uni- 
versity library to the new, where the 
dedicatory services were held in the new 
reading room. In the evening more than 
1000 persons attended the big reception 
in the new library building, which was 
lighted throughout. The gathering was 
large, representative and brilliant, a fit- 
ting memorial to John Hay. 

Mrs John Hay, who has taken a deep 
interest in the new building, has given 
to the library a replica of the bronze bust 
of Mr Hay, made by the late Augustus 
St Gaudens. 


News from the Field 
East 


The City library of Lowell, Mass., has 
issued a list of books of Ireland, covering 
history, literature, art, biography and 


story, making a pamphlet of 26 pages. 


Frances Hobart, who has been secre- 
tary of the Vermont board of library com- 
missioners for the past six years, has re- 
signed her position and will rest for a 
while before taking up other work. 


Alice Griswold, for seven years ref- 
erence assistant of the Public library, 
Hartford, has a year’s leave of absence 
to take the Pratt institute library course. 
Eleanor Gleason, from the last Spring- 
field training class, has her place at Hart- 
ford. 


William A. Borden, for many years 
librarian of the Young Men’s institute, 
New Haven, has been appointed by the 
Maharajah of Baroda, who lately visited 
this country, Director of libraries for 
Baroda (principality). His present ad- 
dress is Baroda (city), India. 


Grace A. Child, librarian of the Public 
library of Derby for the past nine years, 
has been appointed librarian for the High 
School library of Newark, N. J. Her 
successor in Derby is Minnie Cotter, for- 
merly librarian in Seymour, Conn., and 
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for some time librarian of Forest Park 
Branch library, Springfield, Mass. 


Central Atlantic 


Kathreen Holdridge, New York ’1o, 
has been appointed cataloger at the Car- 
negie library, Homestead, Pa. 


Alice Matthews, assistant in the George 
Washington university, has resigned her 
position to become librarian of the United 
States bureau of labor, Washington, D. C. 


Edwin M. Jenks, New York ’o03, has 
resigned his position with the Journal of 
Commerce to become an assistant in the 
real estate department of the New York 
American. 


Joseph L. Wheeler, B. L. S., New York 
’o9, assistant librarian of the District of 
Columbia public library, was married, 
Thursday, October 20, to Mabel Archi- 
bald of Washington, D. C. 


Julie E. King, New York ’o5-6, has re- 
signed her position as secretary to the 
Supervisor of lectures of the department 
of education, New York city, to become 
librarian of the New Jersey State normai 
school at Montclair. 


College of the City of New York has 
received as a gift from John Claflin the 
valuable library of the late Simon New- 
comb, said to be the most famous ¢ollec- 
tion of astronomical works in the United 
States. 


Beryl H. Clark, for several years in 
charge of the department for the blind in 
the Fourth av. branch of the Brooklyn 
library, was married on November 4 to 
William M. Gooshaw, also blind, whom 
she met in her work at the library. 


Central 


The suit in court brought by an Elwood 
(Ind.) attorney, charging that the library 
was not properly conducted, has been dis- 
missed, the court holding that the case 
was not subject to review by the court. 


The fifty-eighth annual report of the 
Wisconsin historical society contains in- 
teresting data relating to the library. The 
accessions of the year were 11,420 titles, 
the library now containing 331,567 titles. 
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More space and larger funds are needed 
in each department to meet the increased 
demands for the service of the public. Dr 
A. C. Tilton, chief of the department of 
public documents, maps and manuscripts, 
has resigned, and other regrettable resig- 
nations have occurred, occasioned by calls 
to more profitable positions elsewhere. 


Helen Hutchinson, for three years 
librarian of the Michael Reese hospital, 
Chicago, has resigned her position to be- 
come librarian of the medical department 
of the Washington university, St Louis. 


Ellen D. Biscoe, for some time librarian 
of the State teachers’ college of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has resigned her position on 
account of ill health. She will remain for 
the present with her family in St Paul, 
Minn. 


Lydia Kinsley, Wisconsin ’o6, for three 
years assistant librarian of Warrensburg 
(Mo.) normal school, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library of Janes- 
ville, Wis., to succeed Gertrude Skav- 
lem, resigned. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Logansport, Ind., records a circulation 
of 39,046 v. during 297 days. The rental 
collection brought in an income of 
$173.67, from which 155 books were 
added to the free collection. Instruction 
in the use of the catalogue, periodical in- 
dexes and various reference books, to- 
gether with the explanation of classifica- 
tion, have been given in the freshman 
classes of the high schools. Number of 
books in the library, 16,515. 


West 


Charles R. Dudley, for 14 years libra- 
rian of the Public library of Denver, has 
resigned his position, the resignation to 
take effect the first of the year. Before 
becoming public librarian of Denver, Mr 
Dudley was librarian of the Mercantile 
library, which was combined with the 
High school library shortly after Mr 
Dana left Denver for Springfield, Mass., 
the two forming the present Denver pub- 
lic ilbrary. Mr Dudley is well known to 
American librarians, having been long a 
member of the A. L. A. and a regular 
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attendant at all library meetings. He car- 
ries with him into his new field the best 
wishes of a large circle. 


Pacific coast 


Cornelia Marvin, secretary of the Ore- 
gon library commission, returned to her 
office in Salem on November 1 after a 
year’s absence spent in European travel. 


Edith E. Hunt has resigned her position 
as head cataloger in the Public library 
of Tacoma, Wash. Kate Firmin, who 
was first assistant in the department, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Hunt. 


Foreign 


The fifty-eighth report of the Public 
library of Manchester, England, notes 
that the number of books consulted in 
reference libraries during the past year 
was 487,493 v. These figures include 
40,124 v., patent publications and an esti- 
mate of the number of volumes taken 
down by the readers from the open cases. 
The circulation from the branch libraries 
was 1,487,175 v. The number of card 
holders is 75,620. It is estimated that 
20,000 enter the library every day. Ex- 
hibitions in cases at the entrances were 
shown relating to May Day, Christmas, 
Tennyson’s centenary, Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, Dr Samuel Johnson, book illus- 
trations and prints. Two branches were 
added during the year. The great need 
for more adequate quarters is strongly 
emphasized in the report. Not only is 
there need for a suitable central building, 
but there is also need for enlarged quar- 
ters for several of the branches. 


Library Meeting at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


There will be.a joint meeting of the 
Department of libraries of the South- 
ern educational association and the Ten- 
nessee library association at Chattanooga 
on December 28-29. G. H. Baskette of 
Nashville, Tenn., is president of both 
associations and Mary Hannah Johnson, 
librarian of Carnegie ilbrary, Nashville, 
is secretary of the same. 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


HIS is the answer most frequently given by 
librarians when asked where they buy their 
books, and we believe our name is mentioned more 
often in the conversation of librarians pertaining to 
book purchasing than that of any other dealer in the 


entire country. 
WHYr 


Because, besides having an unsurpassed comprehensive 
stock of all varieties of books, we have for many years 
carefully studied library requirements, and with our 


long experience in handling this branch of the book 
business. we are prepared to offer an intelligent and 
capable service, which is appreciated and acknowledged 
by the constantly increasing number of librarians of 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES who purchase their 


books from us. 


Our new Classified Library Catalogue 
containing about 4,000 carefully se- 
lected titles is now ready. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Its the Margin 
That Counts 


Libraries completely furnished by Library Bureau have 
a wide margin of advantage over other libraries, due to the 
difference between Library Bureau equipment and other 
cabinet work and arrangements. This difference is the result 
of (a) years of wide and painstaking experience in fitting up 
libraries; (6) appreciation of the need of convenience and 
facility of administration; (¢) a knowledge of the character 
and design of interior woodwork required in a library to 
make it accord with its surroundings; (d) a knowledge of 
library methods and requirements and the consequent atten- 


tion to the minutest detail in construction. 


Thus it is that Library Bureau equipment possesses a 
distinction and individuality that add to the beauty of the 
library and furnishes the correct mechanical detail. Ordi- 
nary cabinet work is no economy ina library. Its faulty and 
common construction steadily deteriorates as long as used, 
and is a source of constant annoyance. Where the entire 
library is furnished by Library Bureau, perfect adaptation 
and harmony are secured once for all. 


It's the margin of difference 





that counts. 
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Typical floor plan of three Branch Libraries recently completed at Seattle, 
Washington. | 
Completely furnished by Library Bureau. 
Floor area 5,000 square feet. 
Book capacity 16,000 volumes. 
Seating capacity 122. 
Average cost per branch, $40,424.00 
Cost of furniture per branch, 4,238.00 
Total cost per branch. $44,662.00 
See frontispiece of this number for exterior views. 
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New 
Edition 


Now for the first time GF 4 a you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain's writings at “<4 just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. ‘#% This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 + for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes wanven a 


Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin Square 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity ’ 

H : : é “ Please send me for ex- 
through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and amination, carriage free, 
‘Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or aset of MARK TWAIN'S 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” | Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical umes, cloth binding. It is under- 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of eed 1 aang sehr Oe ont tae tee mee, 

. ‘ F - and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
the author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 
ess of writing. daeriehicadnesicmensiatataameaest your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 

" . ‘ . $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 

rhere are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, Pf. paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, ment an tin, 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 
cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ Lal : 
HARPER & BROTHERS SOTO SHINS WO os s.5's 353.555 5snneddsodcens pasuennacses dsaususiecss tn coeveneeshh o 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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A Fireproof Library Bindery 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 


I am now in my new Bindery Building, which was planned for bindery 
purposes, is constructed of brick and concrete, and is absolutely fireproof. 
It has 7,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and is the only fireproof Library Bindery 
in the United States. All books are insured against fire while in my bindery. 

Here I can turn out three times as much work as I could in my former place. 

All the books I bind are treated with careful reference to their paper and the 
kinds of use they are to receive. 

My Patent Flexible Overcasting is used on all books to which it is suited. 

For any library which wishes to learn of the workmanship, materials and ap- 
pearance of the products of my bindery, I will bind, free of charge, two 12mo. vol- 
umes sent to me by prepaid express. 

List of prices for binding mailed on application. 

Visitors are always welcome. 

January, 1911, I shall open a special Law Book Rebinding Department. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, Newark, N. J. 
New Address: Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 




















THE BAKER & TAYLORCOMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street - - - New York City 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 


@ Orders and inquiries from publiclibraries and book- 
sellers solicited. We have many satisfied customers 
in all parts of the United States. In addition to our 
large stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly books notin 
stock and making shipments complete. Our import 
department is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by 
ordering from New York City, the eee: center 
of the country. 
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The H.R. Huntting Co. 


Springfield : : Massachusetts 


Call the attention of Librarians to the work they 
are doing in reinforced 


LIBRARY BINDINGS 


We shall have for fall delivery a number of new titles: Everett 
Tomlinson's Books for Boys, 12 vols.; a number of the new fall publica- 
tions—fiction and travel. Complete list sent on application. We need 
your co-operation to make this venture a success. 


We also offer some remarkable bargains in Refer- 
ence Books, Art Books and General Literature. 


SEND FOR AND READ OUR CATALOGUES 











A NEW MAGAZINE CASE ‘or'treskin 
A New, Quick, and Secure Fastening 


Of strong and tough material. Light These cases are washable inside and 
in weight. Lasting, clean in wear. outside, and they will wear cleaner far 
Lettering clear, legible, and beautiful. longer than anything yet offered. 


THEY ARE LOW IN PRICE, AS WE ANTICIPATE A LARGE SALE 


They are made of the strongest possi- They are light in weight because the 
ble materials, The toughest of all boards are thin, but they are the tough- 
leathers—Niger or Pigskin—is used est and strongest best English black 
for covering the Back, Liningandthe boardprocurable, andthere is no better 
Fore-edges of the Boards. black board in the market than the 
one we use. 
They may alwavs be kept clean, because the leather, cloth and 
paper lining (the whole case) ts waterproof and washable. 


THE FASTENINGS ARE SIMPLE AND SECURE IN OPERATION. 
These cases are submitted to Librarians as the best CHIVERS can offer after many years’ experience 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS TO 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO.,, Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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London: ESTABLISHED _1836 New York: 
24 Bedford St., Strand 27-29 West 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the 


most favorable terms. 
We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 


branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 














READ this—investigate these suggestions—before you conclude that 

your fiction cannot be rebound and returned to your library in 
four weeks; well bound, at a reasonable cost. Also before you 
determine that there is not a satisfactory magazine binder on the market. 





We will rebind your fiction, return them to you in less than six 
weeks; and give you a choice of Holliston or Bancroft Buckram; 
Cowhide; or Pigskin. . 

For magazine or periodical binding we use Hausmann Turkey 
Morocco; the best cross-grained Cowhide; and standard cloths. . 

Over forty libraries have investigated and purchased the A. L. B. 


Magazine Binder. 
We publish Binding Slips, conveniently arranged, which have 


upon them just the directions your binder needs. 
We will assist you in investigating any of the above. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


3917-19-21 Lancaster Avenue, - - Philadelphia: 
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SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO i 


William R. Jenkins Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers 
Stationers and Printers 


851-853 Sixth Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 

















Including Including 
CAST BRONZE lage seg = js 
le by Jno. Williams. Spanish, Italian B 00 KS 
Erected In Hemi Public ag itn: Mass. and Works concerning 
ae Rg German and other 
Bronze Memorial Tablets ; HORSES, CATTLE 
Designs and Estimates Furnished Foreign DOGS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Ince, Bronze Foundry, 556 c 
West 27th Street, New York City. Casters of the and other Domestic 
‘Star Spangled Banner” tablet erected at Fort B K Animals 
McHenry, Md., Bronze Doors U. S. Capitol Build- 
ing, Bronze Doors Congressional Library, Wash- 
stom. D. C., oe ean ns s. cg nn 
our manbeanns” Apanetnne ‘Art in Bronze and iron” Special facilities for supplying Schools, 
No. 1, illustrating bronze memorial tablets. Free. Colleges and Libraries. Catalogues on 
“Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” Application. 














Libra Supplies CHARLES C. SOULE 
“d — Adviser as to Library Buildings 


and Alterations 


Adjustable Book 45 Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 
Covers — Library 
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= a rated always in JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
vy |= | stock—also alpha- 27 East 22d Street, New York 

& r|& bets of various Private and Busiress Libraries catalogued. 

3 iS sizes. - Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 

x i Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipa 
Y Records indexed. 








Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 




















JQ deze, || MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 


Established 1902 
The Van Everen Co. seiiisanmnihiinn diadiaies 
60 Ann St. - - N. Y. Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc. written to 
order. 
The Book Covers are made of tough, strong Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. 
paper and are inexoancioe, efficient nate sry 








3 English or German. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out-of-print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


>2§The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the amak 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful ¢»4 expert attention. ° _— 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











NOTE The following publications 


have help for every library 


We wish to call special atten- problem 

tion to our advertising pages. 

We appreciate the cordial Library Primer - - $i 
support of our advertisers, and ee 

trust our friends will not over- ee 
look the excellent offerings John Cotton Dana 


made in their announcements. Public Libraries - - $2ayear 
































B. F. Stevens & Brown 


American Library and Literary Agents 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
London, W. C. 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public 
Libraries, Institutions, and Book Collectors, with Hnglish and Contti- 
nental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at 
the lowest London prices. 


Specia! attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old 
books and manuscripts. Auction sales are carefully watched and good 
knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Booksellers of Europe. 


Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are 
respectfully requested to test the value of the Agency by sending trial 
orders or by submitting lists for estimates for goods to be delivered, 
either free in London or New York, as desired. 


Auction Catalogues, when printed in advance, and Catalogues issued 
by Publishers and Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers 
when desired. 


Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as 
ordered. Small shipments are made weekly through our New York 
Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to purchasers, or single 
books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 


Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by 
mail from New York Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient 
service. Send for Lists. 


Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. 8S. Cur- 
rency through our New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street, New York. 








The attention of Librarians is called to the following desirable Sets of Periodicals, 


offered at the prices named :— 


The Retiquary, ee. in 1860, to 1909; 49 v., cloth. £20 net. 

Eatomologist’s Mon: thly Magazine, fom it binning, io 1864, to 1907; 24v., in 12, half calf, and remainder in cloth, 
43¥. eel. £10, 10/ net. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, from thei beginning, ia 1832, to 1905; 77 v., doth. £23 net. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 4th Series; v. 89-198, 110 v., cloth. £24 net. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, from its beginning, in 1888, to 1908; 20 v. in cloth. £18, 10/ net. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, from its beginning, in 1840, to 1905; 66... cloth. £9, 10/ net. 

The Library, from its beginning, in 1899, to finish of monthly series in 1898; 10 v., % morocco. “£2, 17/ 6 net. 

Library Association Record, from its beginning, in 1899, to 1909; Il v., cloth. £5 net. 

Amateur Work, a complete set of the best edition, with plates; 10 v., cloth. £2,!17/ 6 met. 

Academy Notes, from their beginning, in 1875, to 1907; in 8 v., cloth. £1, 15/ met. 
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